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VALUABLE  EEAL  ESTATE 

FOR    SALE. 


The  undersigned  will  dispose  of  the  valuable  Real  Estate  herein- 
after described.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  nothing  need  be 
said  in  favor  of  its  advantageous  location,  but  to  those  at  a  distance  (and 
it  is  our  principal  desire  to  invite  the  particular  attention  and  investiga- 
tion of  Eastern  Capitalists  and  Manufacturers  to  its  advantages  and 
value,)  it  is  necessary  and  proper,  to  give  all  the  information  possible. 

This  property  being  a  portion  of  an  undivided  Estate  for  the  past  forty 
years,  a  settlement  of  which  and  division  amongst  the  heirs  now  be- 
comes necessary,  we  offer  it  for  sale. 

It  having  thus  been  kept  out  of  market  while  Pittsburgh  and  her 
beautiful  sister  city,  Allegheny,  have  extended  so  rapidly,  and  during 
which  time  we  have  had  constant  applications  for  every  description  of 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  other  improvements,  by  persons  who  were 
forced  to  less  advantageous  locations  elsewhere  around  the  city. 

This  explanation  is  also  necessary,  as  it  is  known  that  people  some- 
times, like  other  animals,  jump  after  the  flock  [wdthout  stopping  to  look 
or  inquire  if  for  their  safety  or  advantage]  lest  those  who  now  have  a 
choice  might  thus  follow  those  lolio  had  no  choice  to  make,  (and  most  of 
our  intelligent  Manufacturers  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first 
applied  for  property  on  our  side  of  the  river  before  purchasing,)  or  those 
who  originally  owning  property  and  residing  there,  found  it  convenient 
to  have  their  works  near  them,  and  others  perhaps,  knowing  this  prop- 
erty was  not  in  the  market,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  apply. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  have  so  jumped  at  the  East.  See 
where  the  propriety  is  in  building  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  our 
Western  country  at  Lowell  or  any  place  East  of  the  mountains,  thus 
removing  their  works  six  hundred  miles  from  the  very  market  from 
which  thf^y  procure  their  materials  and  customers,  costing  themselves 
and  those  customers,  more  unnecessary  transj^oTtafion  than  it  would  from 
here  to  New  Orleans  and  hack,  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles. 
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Surprising  as  it  appears  this  is  the  case;  and  at  this  day,  when  all  the 
talent,  energies  and  inventive  powers  of  man  are  stretched  to  the  utmost 
tension  and  brought  into  requisition,  "to  annihilate  time  and  space;"  all 
his  experience,  diligence  and  care  to  economize,  and  when  every  eighth 
part  of  a  cent  on  each  pound  or  yard,  both  in  purchases  or  sales,  is  duly 
weighed  and  considered. 

The  materials  (as  relates  to  Wool,  some  of  their  Cotton  and  other 
articles)  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturer,  and  all  their  manufactured  arti- 
cles can'ied  all  this  distance,  encountering  all  this  serious  delay  and  extra 
expenses,  unnecessarily,  while  here  we  endeavor  to  bring  our  manufacto- 
ries and  warehouses  as  near  the  Steam  Boat  landing  as  possible,  where 
we  receive  our  materials  and  deliver  our  manufactured  articles,  every 
square's  distance  being  taken  into  consideration  to  save  caiTying. 

All  that  manufacturers  on  the  property  we  offer  for  sale  would  have 
to  do,  would  be  to  run  their  manufactured  articles  from  their  works  on 
the  river  bank  into  a  flat,  drop  it  along  side  of  the  steamer,  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  customers  free  of  expense,  as  is  now  done 
near  us  and  by  one  or  two  horse  vehicles,  on  a  fine  road  to  the  boat  or 
warehouse  in  the  city.  There  is  a  difference  existing  at  this  enlighten- 
ed day  of  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  &c.  The  idea  itself  is  preposterous 
that  such  a  course  should  exist,  and  those  who  soonest  change  the  mode 
of  operations  will  be  the  wisest,  the  earliest  established,  secure  all  the 
business  they  can  do,  and  will  soonest  reap  the  advantages,  and  we  think 
we  can  show  that  not  only  all  the  Cotton  and  Woollen  goods,  but  every 
heavy  and  light  manufactured  article  now  made  at  the  East  for  the  whole 
Western  Country,  will  now  be  made  here,  and  most  likely  that  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  market  also;  all  that  has  been 
wanting  was  to  point  out  the  superior  advantages  here,  in  every  respect, 
over  the  East  or  any  other  place,  to  have  it  accomplished. 

The  property  embraces  Thirty  Acres  of  ground  nearly  opposite  the 
city,  being  the  West  end  of  the  borough  of  ]3irmingham,  and  having  an 
extensive  front  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  (our  princijial 
business  river,  where  all  the  different  steamers  in  the  Ohio,  Lake,  and 
Brownsville  trade  lie,  and  where  the  heavy  business  of  the  city  is  done,) 
laid  out  into  230  Lots  fronting  on  50  feet  streets  and  running  back  to 
20  feet  alleys,  8  of  which  lots  are  96  by  390  feet,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  the  remainder  24  by  100  feet,  for  residences,  &c. 

Ten  Acres  lying  on  the  bank  (jf  the  same  river  immediately  above  this 
property  and  adjoining  the  East  line  of  Birmingham,  120  lots  similarly 
laid  out. 

Thirty  Acres  of  Coal  Hill  Lots,  running  from  near  the  Monongahela 
Bridge  towards  Birmingham,  fronting  on  the  two  turnpikes. 

We  will  sell  the  Lots  conlaiucd  in  either  of  these  plots,  together  or 


separate,  on  accommodating  tonns,  presenting  an  opportunity  that  may 
not  again  occur  of  obtaining  such  large  bodies  of  ground  so  near  the  city, 
and  possessing  advantages  unsurpassed  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
every  description  of  improvements;  offering  every  facihty  for  the  recep- 
tion of  materials  and  delivery  of  manufactured  articles,  by  water  and  by 
fine  roads,  being  so  short  a  distance  from  the  city  Steamboat  landing, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  being  opposite,  and  also  from 
the  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  best  quality  of  Coal  at  hand,  requiring  to 
be  hauled  but  a  short  distance,  or  run  dii'ectly  into  the  Factory  by  rail 
way,  as  is  now  done  in  the  neighborhoods  This  valuable  article  we  have 
every  advantage  in,  while  for  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  it 
has  to  be  carried  a  great  distance;  ours  is  also  much  richer  in  quality  and 
several  pounds  in  weight  heavier  to  the  bushel,  and  consequently  pro- 
duces a  much  more  powerful  heat  than  a  great  portion  of  that  taken  from 
other  places;  the  Manufacturer  can  therefore  judge  of  the  superiority  of 
our  location.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  early  days  this  property 
was  estimated  and  held  at  higher  prices  than  lots  in  the  city,  on  account 
of  its  manufacturing  advantages,  as  the  name  given  to  our  Borough 
indicates. 

There  are  also  several  strata  of  Coal  beneath  the  surface  of  the  prop- 
erty offered  for  sale,  one  of  which  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  will  be  valuable  in  time,  and  may  be  to  work  even  now,  a 
shaft  having  lately  been  commenced  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  important  to  the  Capitalist  to  erect  his  manufactories  where  he 
will  have  space  for  dwellings  for  his  hands  that  they  may  be  convenient 
to  their  Work,  and  fresh  and  vigorous  for  it,  as  many  have  to  go  and 
come  such  distances  as  to  become  a  labor  to  them,  injurious  to  themselves 
and  their  employer.  And  from  his  own  improvements,  where  the  owner 
of  a  large  body  of  ground,  he  is  yearly  immensely  increasing  the  value 
of  his  unimproA^ed  portion. 

It  is  also  important  in  making  improvements  to  have  brick  on  the 
ground:  a  large  body  of  this  property  being  above  the  common  level,  brick 
of  the  best  quality  can  be  made,  it  is  therefore  valuable  for  that  purpose, 
as  for  the  adjacent  cities  they  have  to  be  brought  a  great  distance;  this 
is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  woidd  render  it  more  advantageous  to 
the  purchaser  or  jiiu-chasers  of  the  whole  in  a  body,  than  in  sellino-  it  in 
separate  lots,  as  they  could  use  all  the  higher  ground  for  this  pui-j>ose; 
another  is  the  Coal  under  the  surface.  We  wish  to  retain  some  of  the 
lots  and  most  of  those  could  be  selected  by  the  purchaser,  as  we  are 
indifferent  which  of  them  we  resen'e. 

We  would  wish  to  retain  an  interest  in  either  of  the  plots  if  sold  in 
a  body  and  be  concerned  in  the  manufactories  erected  thereon,  or  other- 
wise reserve  a  portion  of  the  lots  as  mentioned.     Investments  in  this. 
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property  must  pi'ove  more  safe  and  lucrative  than  any  similar  stock. 
Within  a  few  years,  fields  and  even  farms  have  been  purchased  near  the 
two  cities  and  afterwards  sold  out,  large  advancements  realized,  and 
since  compactly  built  up. 

Every  inducement  is  also  offered  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
manufacturing;  within  the  same  time,  the  number  of  manufactories  of 
every  description  have  increased  five  to  six  fold,  and  at  no  time  have 
they  all  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  and  constant  and  successful 
operation,  the  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  and  some  five  or 
six  of  the  largest  class,  in  Iron,  Nails  and  Cotton,  are  in  progress  of 
erection  and  others  in  embryo. 

But  with  all  her  rich  and  varied  resources,  noted  as  is  her  advanta- 
geous position,  and  great  as  she  really  is,  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
our  city;  destined  as  she  is,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and 
commercial  places  in  the  world,  ca2:)ital  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  her 
so.  In  addition  to  our  gi'eat  manufactories  we  now  possess,  we  require 
various  others,  the  whole  West,  including  herself,  are  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  Eastern  inanufactories,  with  Cotton  and  Woollen  fabrics, 
Cloths,  Cassimeres,  Satinetts,  .Jeans,  Blankets,  Carpets,  Wove  Drawers, 
Shirts,  Stockings,  Prints,  Muslins,  Sheetings,  Canton  Flannels,  Checks, 
Plaids,  and  all  the  various  articles  under  the  general  name  of  Domestics, 
(our  manufactures  of  Woollen  goods  being  very  limited  and  generally 
confined  to  the  coarsest  articles,  and  our  Cotton  Factories,  making  little  if 
any  other  article  than  yarns,  at  which  they  all  find  more  than  they  can 
do,)  there  are  a  number  of  other  articles,  to  an  immense  yearly  amount 
and  the  manufacture  of  which  eminently  belong  to  us,  we  now  require. 

Our  Loaf  Sugars  and  refined  Molasses,  for  this  and  the  whole  West 
and  South,  are  principally  brought  from  the  Eastern  cities;  if  it  will  pay 
well  to  carry  the  cnide  article  around  by  sea,  then  manufacture  it  and 
bring  it  across  the  mountains,  would  it  not  pay  well  here,  where  Ave  can 
get  the  material  at  less  expense  than  they] 

It  would  not  be  much  more  astonishing  to  see  our  metal  earned  East 
and  manufactured  into  Iron  and  Nails,  for  our  market,  than  its  being  the 
case  with  Woollen  and  Cotton  goods;  Iron  is  heavier,  but  the  transporta- 
tion on  these  articles,  as  "light  goods,"  is  proportionably  more  costly. 

We  have  heard  of  sending  fine  liquors  and  wines  on  long  voyages  to 
improve  their  cjuality,  but  we  cannot  see  any  improvement  made  here  in 
any  quarter,  to  the  interest  of  the  Manufacturer  or  his  customers,  cer- 
tainly; neither  do  we  think  the  voyages  of  the  former  cost  as  much  as  the 
latter,  although  they  could  much  better  bear  it. 

This  is  the  case  with  numerovis  other  heavy  and  light  articles,  such  as 
Scythes,  Sickles,  Implements,  Tools,  Machinery,  and  numerous  other 
articles  of  Hardware  and  Cutlery. 


We  have  lately  had  two  of  the  latter  Works  established  here,  that 
make  several  articles  in  the  finest  branches  of  this  business,  even  to 
Surgical  Instruments.  Why  not  extensive  Manufacturers  come  here 
and  make  Knives,  Forks  and  every  description  of  Cutlery  and  Hardware 
that  is  profitable,  and  the  demand  for  which  so  gi'eat,  from  the  heaviest 
and  most  expensive  to  the  lightest  and  cheapest. 

We  send  East  our  rags  to  make  a  great  portion  of  the  paper  (from  the 
finest  qualities  of  letter,  to  the  various  kinds  of  Avrapping  and  wall)  and 
books  used  in  the  West;  Horn  to  manufacture  into  Combs,  Bone  for  our 
Buttons,  and  various  other  articles;  they  also  make  our  Pins,  Suspenders, 
Tapes,  Cords,  Threads  and  innumerable  other  articles,  some  of  them 
apparently  small,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  considerable  and 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Manufacturer.  We  do  not  see  either  Avhy 
we  send  our  Hides  and  Leather  a  voyage  to  the  Eastern  cities,  to  be 
manufactured  at  Lynn  into  Boots  and  Shoes  for  the  West,  look  about, 
you  Yankees,  oi  you  will  loose  your  enviable  reputation  for  shrewdness. 

We  can  furnish  you,  around  our  city,  with  Farms  to  make  a  new  Lynn 
for  the  West,  and  of  the  richest  soil  for  raising  your  pumpkins  for 
thanksgiving;  a  movement  of  emigi'ation  must  be  made  to  our  country, 
all  you  wanted  was  for  some  of  us  Western  people  to  open  your  eyes  to 
your  interests,  to  embrace  the  advantages  you  can  secure  here. 

Nor  do  we  see  why  our  splendid  Carriages,  of  every  description,  have 
to  be  carried  from  the  East;  we  have  some  two  or  three  establishments 
here,  but  a  vast  number  for  the  whole  West  are  brought  from  the  East, 
and  are  yearly  increasing  in  number;  these  with  numerous  other  articles 
the  Manufacturer  can  easily  see  the  advantages  he  would  secure  here; 
he  can  sell  as  fast  as  he  makes,  save  the  expense  of  transportation  to  his 
customers,  get  material  here  cheaper,  expenses  of  rents  and  living,  every 
article  of  produce,  beef,  fuel,  &c.,  cheaper;  they  can  all  do  this  and  buy 
property  at  half  or  fourth  it  would  cost  in  Eastern  cities,  which  would  be 
yearly  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 

The  mere  additional  expense  Eastern  Manufacturers  are  subjected  to, 
would  of  itself  form  a  handsome  profit,  and  the  saving  of  which  to  him, 
if  located  here,  would  place  him  beyond  all  competition.  Take  for 
instance.  Woollen  and  Cotton  goods.  Exti-a  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Manufacturer  at  the  East  over  and  above  those  at  Pittsburgh,  and  by 
his  customers: 

1.  Difference  in  cost  of  Real  Estate  and  Improvements. 

2.  Difference  of  transportation  of  Cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston 
above  that  paid  from  the  former  place  to  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Difference  in  cost  of  Insurance  in  transportation. 

4.  Whole  cost  of  transportation  from  Boston  to  Lowell  or  either  of 
the  Manufacturing  places. 
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5.  Wliole  rost  of  transportation  from  the  manufirtnry  to  oitlier  of  tlie 
Eastern  cities  to  their  Agents,  insurance,  &c. 

6.  Cost  of  those  agencies  in  rents,  commissions  or  snlnrios,  &c. 

7.  Wliole  cost  of  transportation  from  those  agencies  to  our  city  or  the 
Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  say  three  hundred  miles,  (including  the  distance 
from  the  manufactory  here  would  be  six  to  seven  hundred  miles). 

8.  Insurance  in  transporting. 

9.  Difference  in  cost  of  produce,  rents  and  living,  of  workmen,  flour, 
bacon,  beef,  fuel,  &c. 

]  0.  Porterages  at  all  the  different  places  between  Boston  and  this  city. 

All  these  differences,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  exist  and  perhaps 
others,  the  experienced  Manufacturer  can  judge  and  determine  the  facts 
and  we  think  they  will  be  found,  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  of  such  amount 
as  to  astonish  him,  as  they  do  even  the  wi'iter,  when  all  summed  together, 
althougli  he  has  thought  and  wi'ote  on  the  subject  some  years  since,  but 
never  made  it  so  close  a  study  as  at  jji'esent. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  (except  the  second  and  third  items)  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Woollen  goods,  they  are  subjected  to  the  following  extra 
expenses: 

Difference  in  cost  of  Wool  and  the  oil  used  in  manufacturing  in  East- 
ern cities,  over  that  paid  here,  or  whole  cost  of  transportation  from  our 
city  to  their  Manufactory,  a  distance  of  three  to  six  or  seven  Inmdred 
miles,  commissions  for  purchasing,  forwarding,  insurances,  drayages,  &c. 

Besides  all  these  and  perhaps  other  extra  expenses  all  of  which  would 
lie  saved  here,  the  Manufactui-er  knows  the  advantages  of  having  his 
works  or  liis  warehouse,  where  he  can  see  his  customers,  and  oversee 
his  entire  business  himself,  his  purchases  and  sales  and  all  other  business 
affairs,  the  economy  of  his  establishment,  its  prosperity  and  all  his  inter- 
ests are  advanced  by  it. 

Again  he  Avould  be  ready  to  ship  off  his  orders,  as  soon  as  received, 
direct  to  //is  n/.sto9ners,  without  passing  tli.rougli  (my  other  hands,  and  our 
merchants  and  all  Western  and  Southern  purchasers,  would  of  course 
find  it  their  interest  to  give  him  the  prefei'ence,  as  those  here  would  have 
their  goods  delivered  to  them  in  their  stores  and  warehouses,  free  of  all 
trouhle,  delay,  risk  and  nmnerous  heavy  expenses;  and  the  Western  mer- 
chant would  have  sent  his  orders  here,  his  goods  promptly  delivered  in 
a  steamer  and  shipped  here,  under  all  the  advantageous  circumstances  of 
our  merchants  just  mentioned,  and  have  them  on  liis  shelves,  while  those 
orders  sent  to  the  East  would  not  yet  have  been  received,  or  if  sent  to 
the  canal  depot,  perhaps  there  waiting  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  be 
subjected  to  all  the  above  serious  disadvantages  and  expenses  unneces- 
sarily. 

The  Manufacturers  of  all  other  articles  can  set;  hf)w  far  he  is  a  looser 
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in  similar  expenses  of  his  productions,  and  liow  much  he  and  his  custo- 
mers would  gain  by  his  locating  here,  sufficient  to  give  him  a  vast  prefer- 
ence over  any  of  his  Eastern  competitors.  Nor  is  this  yet  all  he  would 
gain  here,  he  would  possess  supeiior  advantages  in  all  other  respects,  as 
pronounced  by  one  of  their  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  Manufactu- 
rers, General  James,  of  Newburyport,  who  is  now  temporarily  here 
superintending  the  erection  of  an  extensive  Cotton  Factory,  whose 
principal  manufactures  are  to  be  sheetings,  &c.  In  his  statement  and 
calculations,  he  shews  that  our  steam  power  is  much  cheaper  than  their 
best  water  power,  and  is  much  preferable  for  manufacturing. 

The  statement  above  alluded  to,  was  published  in  one  of  our  Newspa- 
pers, but  which  I  have  not  at  present  been  able  to  obtain.  I  was  handed, 
however,  a  similar  statement  from  the  same  gentleman,  under  the  head 
of  "Steam  and  Water  Power,"  taken  from  the  Philadel])hia  Inquirer  and 
National  Gazette,  prefaced  by  some  remarks  of  the  Editors,  as  follows: 

"The  recent  movement  with  regard  to  a  factory  at  Camden,  has  not  a 
little  troubled  many  of  our  citizens.  Not  that  they  are  adverse  to  any 
measure  calculated  to  promote  industry  and  business  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia;  but  that  circumstances  should  exist  of  sufficient  influence 
to  induce  capitalists  to  leave  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  so 
laudable  an  entei'prise.  "Why,"  it  is  now  asked,  "why  will  our  State 
Legislature  manifest  such  blindness  and  perversity  in  relation  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth?  AVhy  should  more  difficulty  be  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  j^roper  acts  for  the  encouragement  and  ^^rotection 
of  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  England  or  New  Jersey] 
We  possess  immense  advantages  in  point  of  position,  in  the  cheapness 
of  provisions,  in  our  access  to  the  coal  region,  and  in  the  facilities  afforded 
by  our  various  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  goods  in  almost  every 
direction.  Why,  therefore,  should  not  these  advantages  be  made  the 
most  of]"  The  subject  is  one  of  increasing  interest  and  importance,  and 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  it.  A  friend  has  lately 
favored  us  ^vith  a  late  number  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Journal,  con- 
taining an  able  article  on  the  comparative  expense  of  steam  and  water 
power  for  manufacturing  pui-poses.  It  forms  the  substance  of  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  lately  delivered  by  Gen.  C.  T.  James,  and  we  proceed 
to  condense  all  its  prominent  points,  satisfied  they  will  arrest  attention. 
"Until  within  a  few  years,"  says  General  J.,  "it  has  been  deemed  practi- 
cable, with  a  view  to  profit,  to  establish  this  business  only  where  a  suffi- 
cient water  could  be  commanded,  hence  the  supposed  necessity  of  the 
case  limited  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  to  country  towiis;  and,  expedient 
or  inexpedient,  commercial  seaports  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
benefits.  But  experience  has  refuted  this  error;  since  our  steam  cotton 
mills,  which  are  among  the  most  distinguished,  flourishing  and  profitable 


establishments  in  our  country,  aftbrd  sufficient  evidence  that  they  may 
be  advantageously  put  in  operation  wherever  they  may  be  desired." 

He  says  that  nothing  will  so  rapidly  increase  the  amount  of  navigation 
as  the  establishment  of  manufactories,  which  create  an  immediate  and 
permanent  demand  for  the  raw  material,  and  a  thousand  articles  both  of 
foreign  and  domestic  gi'owth,  necessary  to  manufacture  and  its  opera- 
tions. 

He  contends  that  with  the  manvifacture  of  cotton,  either  by  steam  oi* 
water,  as  a  motive  power,  as  with  business  of  any  other  descriptions, 
every  thing  depends  on  good  management;  and  to  insure  that,  of  course 
competent  persons  must  be  the  managers.  Time  was,  when  almost  any 
person  of  common  abilities,  and  a  very  moderate  share  of  intelligence, 
could  conduct  the  concern  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  reap  a  profit  from  the 
business.  Then,  the  advance  in  price  of  the  manufactured  article  over 
that  of  the  raw  material  was  so  great,  that,  if  a  considerable  part  of  that 
advance  were  lost  by  improjier  management,  still  sufficient  remained  to 
constitute  a  fair  profit.  For  this  reason,  most,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  manufacturers  made  money;  but  some  made  twenty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  capital  invested,  while  others  less 
prudent,  because  less  competent,  made  no  more  than  five  or  six;  and 
some  actually  sunk  the  capital  itself,  and  found  their  establishments  bank- 
i-upt,  with  the  same  facilities  as  the  others  for  making  them  profitable. 

In  consequence  of  the  former  enormous  profits,  it  would  seem  that 
people  too  generally  thought,  they  should  have  nothing  more  to  do,  in 
order  to  get  rich  immediately,  than  to  erect  a  cotton  mill,  to  put  it  in 
operation,  and  drive  the  business,  without  experience,  prudence  or  skill. 

The  following  passages  of  the  address  are  particulai-ly  interesting: 

"On  a  lot  of  rich  new  land,  a  farmer  may  raise  a  good  crop,  and  per- 
haps with  little  labor;  but  when  his  land  has  been  tilled  for  several  years 
in  succession,  he  will  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  enriching  his 
field  by  art,  and  bestowing  more  labor  than  at  first,  to  reap  the  same 
reward  of  his  toil.  Precisely  so  in  this  business: — at  first,  with  but  little 
expeiience,  and  little  economy,  there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  profit; 
but  now  the  business  has  been  brought  to  its  proper  level;  and,  precisely 
as  it  should  be,  a  fair  and  adequate  compensation  is  to  be  earned,  only 
as  the  reward  of  enterprise,  experience,  skill,  industry,  economy  and 
perseverance.     This  ought  to  be  eiiough  to  satisfy  all. 

"Without  these,  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  cotton  mill  should 
pay  a  fair  profit  on  investment,  any  more  than  a  fanner  should  reap  an 
abundant  harvest  from  his  seed  without  having  paid  attention  to  its  cul- 
ture. To  the  process  of  manufactures  by  steam  power,  these  remarks 
are  particularly  applicable.  It  is  demonstrable  not  only  by  mathematical 
calculation,  on  scientific  ])rinri|)les,  but  from  aclual  experience,  which  I 
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am  fully  pi'epared  to  prove,  that  in  a  seaport,  or  a  town  contiguous  to 
ship  navigation,  steam  power  set  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of 
practical  scientific  men,  is  cheaper,  as  a  motive  power,  all  things  taken 
into  the  account,  than  water  power  in  the  country  can  be  lor  manufac- 
turing purposes.  In  other  words,  the  comparative  advantag ;es  of  a  loca- 
tion in  a  seaport,  over  one  in  the  countiy,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  any  excess  of  cost  of  steam  power  over  water-  power. 

"The  average  cost  per  spindle  of  the  water  mills  in  New  England, 
embracing  all  the  expense  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth,  is  about  thirty  dollars;  or  in  other  words,  a  water  mill  of  six 
thousand  spindles  with  water  privilege,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
caiTying  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  will  cost  at  least  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars;  while  a  steam  cotton  mill,  erected  in  this  town, 
on  a  desirable  location,  would  not  exceed  in  cost,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Here  we  have  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  steam  mill,  of  eighty 
thousand  dollai's,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  four  thousand  eitxht  hun- 
dred  dollars;  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  fuel  for  two  such 
mills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  the  expense  of 
heating  the  mill  six  months  in  the  year.  This  last  is  an  item  wliich  is 
saved  by  using  the  steam  in  the  steam  mill  after  it  has  performed  its  ser- 
vice, in  supplying  the  mill  with  a  motive  power.  We  Avill  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  one  half  of  the  capital,  which  has  been  invested  by  the 
citizens  of  this  town  in  water  mills,  had  been  invested  in  steam  mills  in 
this  place,  say  one  million  of  dollars.  This  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  erect,  and  put  into  operation,  a  steam  cotton  mill  of  at  least  sixty 
thousand  spindles,  thereby  giving  employment  to  some  two  thousand  of 
your  own  citizens,  and  annually  paying  to  them  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  their  services.  Think  you,  that  three  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  annually  distributed  among  all  classes  of  your  citizens,  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  from  the  consumer 
of  your  manufactures,  would  it  not  give  renewed  life  and  energy  to  busi- 
ness generally  in  this  place?  But  to  be  more  particulai',  the  bare  cost 
of  transportation  saved  by  this  means,  in  many  instances  would  pay  for 
the  cost  of  fuel  to  operate  a  steam  mill.  There  are  many  seasons  when 
water  mills  must  lie  idle  for  want  of  water  to  nm  them,  when  a  steam 
mill  in  the  same  period  might  earn,  and  I  know  has  earned,  sufficient  to 
pay  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  fuel  for  one  year.  Many  other  advan- 
tages might  be  named,  which  go  directly  to  enhance  the  cost  of  a  water 
mill,  and  among  them,  the  following  in  particular: — In  the  country,  when 
you  erect  a  cotton  mill,  you  must  also  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  land, 
cut  sti-eets,  construct  dams,  canals,  flumes,  raceways,  and  erect  a  village. 
This  diverts  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  from  the  proper  object  in 
view;  in  other  words,  it  renders  twice  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to 
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conduct  the  ^iame  amount  of  business.     In  large  establishments,  espe- 
cially, this  is  desirable  to  be  avoided;  and  in  dull  times,  or  when  the 
owaiers  lind  it  necessary  to  stop  their  mills,  they  lose  double  what  they 
otherwise  would,  were  they  manufacturing  by  steam  power. 

"In  seaports  this  difficulty  does  not  exist.  The  company  find  streets 
already  cut,  and  buildings  already  erected  for  their  operatives,  and  per- 
sons ready  to  erect  more  if  necessary.  Consequently,  some  $80,000  less 
becomes  necessary  to  commence  operations. 

"But  in  order  that  a  company  should  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages by  means  of  steam  power,  it  is  essential  that  the  projector  and 
builder  of  the  engine  and  machinery,  as  well  as  those  who  take  them  in 
charo-e  when  completed,  should  be  scientific  and  practical  men,  who 
perfectly  understand  their  business.  It  is  easy,  by  disproportions  be- 
tween parts  of  steam  apparatus,  by  bad  work,  or  bad  calculation,  or 
construction,  to  occasion  the  actual  loss  of  one  half  the  power  that  is 
generated,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  occasion  the  actual  waste  of 
one  half  the  fuel  consumed.  Of  course,  but  one  half  the  work  can  be 
done  that  ought  to  be  performed,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  profit  real- 
ized which  was  anticipated;  all  of  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
success.  Hence  a  failure  ensues,  which  at  once  is  charged  to  the  cost 
of  steam  power." 

General  .J.  says  that  to  the  employment  of  improper  and  incompetent 
persons  may  not  only  be  attributed  the  failures  that  have  occurred  in  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  manufacturing  purposes  in  this  country, 
but  also  that  millions  of  capital  have  been  thrown  away  or  uselessly  ex- 
pended in  water  mills.  In  England  steam  power  is  employed  in  the 
interior;  and  in  New  England  is  found  more  profitable  than  water  power, 
on  certain  mimhcrs,  when  created  and  controlled  by  proper  hands.  The 
success  of  some  steam  mills  is  a  proof  of  this;  while  the  failure  of  others 
shows  either  a  want  of  skill  in  the  operations,  or  bad  management  in 
fiscal  concerns. 

"Cotton  manufactures,"  he  says,  "create  an  extensive  demand  for 
operatives;  thus  they  tend  to  an  increase  of  population.  They  give  em- 
ployment to  coasting  vessels  and  mariners,  to  import  the  raw  material, 
and  export  manufactures.  And  an  increasing  population  also  creates  an 
increased  and  increasing  demand  for  those  articles  of  foreign  production, 
which  are  numbered  either  among  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  or  the 
luxuries  of  life.  In  this  way  they  increase  navigation  to  foreign  ports 
as  well  as  to  our  own.  To  supply  the  numerous  wants  of  those  connected 
with,  or  employed  in  manufactures,  additional  mechanics  and  traders, 
are  needed,  and,  in  fact,  additional  numbers  in  all  branches  and  profes- 
sions. Added  to  all  this,  they  raise  the  value  of  real  estate,  by  creating 
an  increased  demand  for  it,  and   very  much  enhance  the  agricultural 
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interest,  by  opening  a  more  certain  and  extensive  home  market  for  the 
productions  of  the  soil.  This  is  no  idle  speculation;  facts  sustain  the 
position.  And  is  it  not  much  better  for  a  town  with  but  limited  trade, 
to  enter  at  once  on  a  business  which  will  produce  such  beneficial  results, 
than  to  languish,  or  remain  stationaiy,  with  every  facility  to  im2:)rove  its 
condition?     There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it." 

The  following,  which  are  the  concluding  paits  of  the  address,  are  too 
important  to  be  omitted: 

"In  regard  to  the  cost  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  compared  with  that 
of  water,  it  needs  no  labored  argument  to  prove  that  steam  is  as  cheap 
if  not  cheaper  than  water.  To  state  the  case  as  simply  and  directly  as 
possible,  we  will  suppose  water  in  Portsmouth  for  sale  at  four  dollai-s 
per  spindle,  the  same  sura  that  is  chai"ged  in  Lowell.  A  mill  of  ten 
thousand  spindles  would  require  an  outlay  power  of  say  $40,000;  the 
additional  cost  of  a  building  erected  on  the  bank  of  a  large  river,  together 
with  raceways,  flumes,  wheelpits,  &c.,  Sl5,000;  making  an  outlay  of 
$55,000.  The  interest  of  this  is  S3,.300  annually.  Add  to  this  the  cost 
of  heating  the  water  mill,  which  would  be  at  least  $1,000,  and  we  have 
the  sum  of  #4,300,  for  which  to  purchase  fuel  for  a  steam  mill  of  corres- 
ponding size. 

"One  and  a  half  tons  of  Anthracite  coal,  is  all  that  would  be  required 
per  day  to  generate  steam  sufficient  to  operate  a  mill  of  ten  thousand 
spindles.  Allowing  the  mill  to  be  in  operation  310  days  in  a  year,  there 
would  be  consumed  465  tons  of  coal,  which  can  be  purchased  and  de- 
livered on  the  wharf  along  side  of  the  mill,  at  $4  75  per  ton — making 
the  sum  of  $2,208;  and  to  this  the  cost  of  engineer  and  fireman,  say  $3 
per  day,  $930,  and  we  have  $3,138  as  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the 
steam  mill;  while  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for  water  power,  together 
with  the  expense  of  heating,  is  $4,300;  showing  a  balance  in  favor  of 
steam  of  $1,162  per  annum;  and  this  too  supposing  the  water  mill  and 
the  steam  mill  to  be  side  by  side.*  I  have  made  no  mention  in  this 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  engine,  or  water  wheels;  I  have  set  the  cost 
of  one  against  that  of  the  other.  The  cost  of  water  wheels  and  shafting 
sufficient  to  operate  a  cotton  factory,  will  cost  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  a  steam  engine  and  shafting,  suitable  for  operating  the  same. 
There  are  advantages  however  in  favor  of  steam  for  cotton  manufac- 
turing, which  have  not  been  named.  Steam  is  indispensably  necessary 
in  manufacturing  the  finer,  and  better  qualities  of  cotton  cloths.  When 
it  is  understood  that  the  motive  power,  whether  it  be  steam  or  water. 


*  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  cost  of  real  estate  or  the  interest  on  the  same, 
should  be  deducted  from  $1,162,  the  amount  of  balance  in  favor  of  steam  power — which 
will  reduce  that  balance  some  three  or  four  hujidred  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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costs  less  than  three  mills  per  yard,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  if, 
from  the  use  of  steam,  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  article  manufactured  over  that  produced  by 
water  power,  you  reap  an  advantage  in  some  cases  quadruple  the  entire 
cost  of  power.  Or  in  other  words,  cotton  cloths  of  No.  40  yarns,  man- 
ufactured by  steam,  are  now  selling  at  from  one  or  two  cents  per  yard 
more  than  those  of  a  similar  number,  manufactured  from  equal  if  not 
superior  cotton,  by  water  power.  It  is  true,  that  mills  driven  by  water 
power,  may,  and  many  of  them  do,  profit  by  the  use  of  steam,  both  in 
respect  of  warming  the  mills  and  maintaining  a  humid  atmosphere. 
But  such  an  arrangement,  to  be  able  successfully  to  compete  with  a  mill 
driven  by  steam,  must  be  kept  up  through  the  year;  which  adds  the 
cost  of  steam  to  that  of  water  power;  and  of  course,  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  long  compete  with  a  mill  driven  by  steam  power. 

"Having  said  sufficient  j^erhaps  on  the  general  principles  of  steam 
and  water  power,  and  the  advantages  of  the  former  for  opening  manu- 
factures in  this  place,  1  will  only  add  a  brief  and  plain  statement  of  facts 
in  relation  to  the  Bartlett  steam  mills,  of  Newburyport.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  state,  as  to  the  success  of  these  steam 
mills,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1838,  when  the 
Bartlett  mill.  No.  1,  went  fully  into  operation,  the  business  we  are  con- 
sidering has  suffered  in  general  more  than  at  any  former  pei-iod  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Cotton  cloths,  manufactured  at  the  Bartlett  mill 
No,  1,  in  1839,  sold  readily  at  20  cents  per  yard.  The  same  article  has 
since  been  sold  for  12  cents,  showing  a  difierence  in  price  of  40  per 
cent.  It  is  true  there  has  been  a  con'esponding  decline  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  but  the  price  of  labor  has  not  fallen  in  a  similar  degree. 

"The  Bartlett  mill  No.  1,  was  commenced  in  1838,  and  went  into 
operation  in  Mai'ch,  1839.     It  contains  6,386  spindles. 

"The  Bartlett  mill  No.  2,  was  erected  in  1840,  and  contains  about 
11,000  spindles;  two-thirds  of  these  went  into  operation  in  March  1841, 
the  remainder  in  February  1842. 

"The  real  estate,  mills  and  machinery,  dwelling  houses,  coal  house, 
and  counting  house,  in  fact  all  the  corporate  property,  cost,  in  gross, 
$334,000.  These  mills  manufacture  something  less  than  two  millions 
of  yards  annually,  with  the  consumption  of  three  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  daily. 

"Notwithstanding  the  extremely  unfavorable  state  of  the  times,  since 
these  mills  went  into  operation,  and  in  spite  of  every  adverse  circum- 
stance, the  average  dividend  has  been  such,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
referring  you  to  the  parties  interested,  for  full  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  And  in  contemplation  of  the  present  condition  of 
Portsmouth  and  its  manifestly  favorable  location  to  the  successful  pros- 
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ecution  of  this  manufacture,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  energy  and  cap- 
ital of  its  citizens  may  be  thus  employed,  and  its  business  thus  receive 
the  same  impulse  which  similar  opez-ations  have  imparted  to  other  tovms." 

The  following  article,  on  "Manufacturing  by  Steam,"  taken  from  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  a  late  date,  says: 

"We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Utica  to  investigate  the  relative  difference  of  the  cost  of  Motive 
Power  of  Water  and  Steam,  as  applicable  to  Manufacturing.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Spencer  Kellogg,  Andi-ew  S.  Pond  and  Edmund 
Graham.  As  the  subject  is  one  that  has  excited  considerable  interest 
among  our  citizens,  we  shall  give  some  of  the  infomiation  which  the 
Committee  learned  in  the  course  of  their  investigations. 

The  first  place  they  visited  was  Newport,  R.  I.  Here  are  two  Cot- 
ton mills  operated  by  steam  power,  which  have  been  in  existence  about 
nine  years,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  imder  the  general  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Gardner,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  burning  of  the  Ocean 
House.  The  size  of  the  Perry  steam  mill,  is  200  feet  long  by  50  wide, 
and  contains  7,727  spindles,  227  looms,  42  carding  machines,  24  inches 
wide.  They  employ  200  operatives  and  their  capital  is  $102,000.  The 
expense  of  engine,  boilers,  &c.,  about  #5,000;  they  consume  about  4,200 
pounds  of  coal  per  day.  The  present  improved  machinery  would  con- 
sume much  less.  They  pay  their  engineer  $450  per  annum;  their 
firemen  83  cents  per  day;  foreman  in  each  room,  Si, 67  per  day.  In  this 
establishment  they  make  fine  printing  cloths  altogether,  which  brings 
them  7^  cents  per  yard.  They  use  the  old  fashioned  mule  spindles 
which  cost  $2  25  each.  Mr.  Westcott,  the  agent,  says  a  factory  got  up 
on  the  most  improved  plan  would  cost,  exclusive  of  the  building,  about 
$7,000  per  1,000  spindles.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  the  relative 
advantages  of  water  over  steam  power,  Mr.  W.  said  that  he  would  not 
take  water  power  five  miles  from  navigable  waters  as  a  gift.  He  consid- 
ered steam  the  best  motive  power  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  fine 
cotton  goods;  among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  were,  that  they  were 
better  to  be  manufactured  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  with  steam  you 
always  had  a  sufficient  power;  the  expense  of  keeping  it  in  running 
order  was  not  near  as  much;  and  you  could  build  your  mills  in  cities, 
where  you  were  not  imder  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  village  for  their 
accommodation,  but  where  boarding  houses  were  already  erected  to 
your  hand.  The  investment  has  been  a  profitable  one  to  the  stock- 
holders, who  have  been  paid  large  dividends. 

The  Committee  next  visited  the  Pokanoket  mill  at  Bristol,  which  is 
conducted  by  John  Norris,  Esq.,  a  large  stockholder.  He  is  confident 
that  it  would  be  better  to  build  a  steam  mill  on  navigable  waters, 
than  to  have  a  water  privilege  given  and  build  five  miles  from  naviga- 
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tion.     This  mill  is  making  fine  bleached  sheetings,  and  is  profitable  to 
the  stockholders.     It  runs  about  6,000  spindles. 

Providence  was  the  next  place  visited,  where  the  Committee  exam- 
ined the  Providence  Steam  Company  mill,  under  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Fisher.  This  mill  contains  10,028  spindles,  240  looms,  67  cards,  a  part 
of  which  are  18  inches  and  a  part  24  inches,  and  they  contemplate  add- 
ing 4,000  spindles  more.  The  capital  of  this  company  is  #200,000;  this 
includes  an  extensive  machine  shop  employing  about  sixty  hands.  The 
amount  of  coal  consumed  per  day,  to  run  this  mill  and  machine  shop,  is 
about  2^  tons.  The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  mill  is  about 
220;  wages  of  the  engineer  Si  50  per  day;  fireman  $1  25  per  day. 
The  engine  in  this  mill  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  horse  power.  Average 
number  of  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  per  day,  3,820  of  fine  fabric, 
worth,  when  bleached,  11^  cents  per  yard.  The  agent  believes  that 
the  same  goods  of  like  material,  manufactured  in  a  water  mill,  will  not 
bring  as  much  into  an  eighth  or  a  fourth  of  a  cent.  Females  that  attend 
the  carding  department  receive  34  cents  per  day.  The  average  amount 
of  the  earnings  of  the  weavers  and  spinners,  who  work  by  the  job,  is 
S4  50  per  week. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Sprague,  who  is  largely  concerned  in  manufacturing, 
and  who  does  not  use  steam  except  in  his  print  works,  prefei's  water  to 
steam,  although  it  should  be  located  at  some  considerable  distance  from 
navigable  waters.  In  regard  to  machinery,  he  prefers  the  ring  spindle 
for  spinning  warp,  and  the  self-operating  mule  for  filling. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  is  largely  concerned  in  several  mills  at  Lonsdale, 
about  six  miles  from  Providence,  informed  the  committee  that  for  some- 
time he  had  made  the  operation  of  steam  power  upon  cotton  machinery 
a  study,  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its  utility  and  advantages,  that 
if  he  could  dispose  of  his  water  mills,  he  should  invest  the  avails  in 
steam  mills  in  Providence. 

The  Committee  proceeded  from  Providence  to  Newburyjjort,  at 
which  place  there  are  four  steam  cotton  mills,  viz :  The  James  mill, 
Bartlett  mills,  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  Essex  mill;  and  two  more  spacious 
mills  are  now  being  erected.  General  James,  with  whom  they  here 
became  acquainted,  and  who  is  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  steam  power  upon  machinery,  gave  his  opinion, 
that  all  things  considered  it  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  water  power. 
The  Committee  speak  of  the  James  Mill,  as  one  of  the  finest  they  ever 
.saw.  The  building  is  312  feet  by  50,  containing  16,000  spindles,  350 
looms,  96  carding  machines,  cards  25  inches.  [Mr.  James  says  the 
cards  should  be  from  30  to  48  inches.]  Number  of  operatives,  350. 
Consumes  3^  to:is  of  coal  per  day;  manufacture  6,000  yards  of  cloth 
each  per  day,  fine  fabric,  worth  in  market,  the  J-,  12  cents,  the  4-4,  13^ 
cents  per  yard.  '      ' 
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They  then  go  into  a  calculation  of  the  relative  cost  of  water  and  steam 
power.  Their  comparison  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mill,  No.  1,  at  New- 
buiyport,  which  has  11,000  spindles,  and  manufactures  167,843  yards 
of  cloth  per  month,  with  a  mill  of  equal  capacity  at  Lowell,  driven  by 
water,  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former,  of  near  $3,000  per 
annum.  In  this  calculation  they  do  not  charge  the  water  mill  with  the 
outlay  for  building  boarding  houses,  nor  the  expense  of  transportation 
to  and  from  navigable  waters. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  with  whom  the  Committee  conversed,  that 
a  steam  mill  should  not  be  built  with  less  than  15,000  spindles.  It  takes 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  more  coal  to  propel  10,000  spindles  than  it  does 
5,000,  and  it  costs  no  more  for  an  engineer  and  fireman  in  a  large  mill, 
than  it  does  in  a  small  one.  James  Reed  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  General 
James,  of  Newburyport,  are  now  erecting  a  steam  mill,  at  Salem,  with 
27,000  spindles;  a  mill  of  far  greater  capacity  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  travels,  they  visited  Taunton,  and 
learned  that  the  prices  of  machineiy  there  were  as  follows :  Self-oper- 
ating Mules,  from  $2  75  to  $3  00  per  spindle;  Ring  Spindles,  from 
S4  75  to  $5  00  per  spindle;  Looms,  from  840  to  $75  each;  Thirty-inch 
Carding  Machines,  best  quality,  $145. 

The  above  are,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  most  imjDortant  facts  learned 
by  the  Committee,  during  their  visit  to  the  East.  The  publication  of 
their  report  has  procluced  a  very  favorable  impression  inUtica;  a  move- 
ment is  now  making  to  raise  8100,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
steam  mill  in  that  city,  and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  successful." 

We  are  now  in  want  of  Manufactories,  of  every  description,  that  we 
do  not  possess,  and  it  does  not  require  further  facts  to  prove  that  they 
would  be  lucrative.  Every  yard  of  domestic  goods,  cotton  and  woollen, 
as  well  as  every  other  light  or  heavy  article,  it  can  be  plainly  seen,  should 
be  manufactured  here,  and  that  it  will  require  a  number  of  factories  of 
different  kinds  to  do  it;  and  those  who  first  establish  themselves  here, 
will  the  soonest  reap  the  advantages. 

It  cannot  at  present  be  done  by  our  citizens,  not  having  capital  for 
all  the  various  purposes  it  can  be  so  profitably  used  in  here.  We  had  a 
large  amount  of  our  banking  capital  withdrawn  from  our  city  by  the 
closing  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  although  we  had  not  suffi- 
cient with  her,  and  at  that  time,  although  some  years  since  an  application 
to  the  mother  bank  was  pending  for  an  addition  to  her  capital  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  our  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Improvements  and 
every  department  of  business  have  extended  immensely  since. 

Our  Branch  as  well  as  our  other  Banks,  unlike  many  throughout  the 
country,  have  ever  been  safely  and  advantageously  conducted.     Then 
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we  have  none  that  make  permanent  loans,  as  they  can  only  discount  a 
portion  of  the  business  paper  ofiered;  we  have  wealthy  business  men 
that  are  yearly  extending  their  business,  and  purchasing  and  improving 
property,  we  have  also  new  beginners  in  every  branch  of  business  re- 
quiring banking  facilities,  and  our  natural  resources  are  so  gi'eat  and 
varied,  that  although  every  one  is  driving  his  business  to  the  utmost,  we 
have  not  sufficient  population  or  capital  to  bring  these  rich  resources  all 
into  requisition,  however  great  the  demand  and  however  advantageous 
and  profitable. 

We  want  the  Capitalist,  the  experienced  and  successful  Manufacturer, 
the  industrious  Artisan,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  Manufacturing 
and  Mechanics,  that  have  not  been  established  here.  With  us  scarcely 
a  person  of  any  class,  but  is  seen  busily  engaged  from  morning  till  night, 
and  some  till  a  late  hour  even  of  the  night;  we  have  no  such  thing  as 
coming  to  business  late  in  the  forenoon  and  returning  early  in  the  after- 
noon, as  is  the  case  in  many  cities,  (excepting  with  those  wholly  or  par- 
tially retired  from  business,)  and  nothing  strikes  a  person  more  forcibly, 
in  visiting  such  cities,  than  seeing  the  great  number  of  persons  (particu- 
larly young  men,)  of  leisure;  here  an  extremely  rare  and  marked  occur- 
rence. We  also  want,  and  will  yearly  require,  additional  manufactories 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  those  articles  already  manufactured  here, 
to  meet  the  increased  demand  occasioned  by  the  vast  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  emigration,  the  opening  out  of  new  country  and  building  of 
new  towns  and  cities,  throughout  the  immense  and  vast  region  of  country, 
bounded  by  our  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  and  lakes  that  we  possess. 

The  first  question  with  the  Capitalist,  is  as  to  the  safety  of  his  invest- 
ment; he  can  judge  if  the  East  can  compete  with  us  by  a  vast  difference, 
and  as  to  the  West,  while  we  have  to  supply  her  with  nearly  every 
bushel  of  coal  they  use,  and  the  amount  thus  excepted,  nearer  their 
markets,  being  so  much  more  expensive,  both  as  to  price  and  quality, 
there  is  no  danger  there.  So  long  as  a  manufactory  can  exist  there,  those 
here  are  sure  to  be  successful.  A  little  anecdote  will  give  some  evidence 
of  this:  One  of  the  finest  streams  of  salt  water,  of  the  best  quality,  was 
struck  in  boring  near  our  city,  the  best  quality  of  salt  was  made,  and 
they  had  every  advantage  of  being  in  the  market;  but  because  coal 
was  worth  less  at  Conemaugh  than  here,  they  could  manufacture  the 
same  article,  carry  it  here  and  undersell  their  city  competitors  in  their 
own  market;  and  so  closely  are  manufacturing  operations  now  conducted 
throughout  the  country,  (always  excepting  those  of  the  East,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Western  consumption,)  that  the  consequence  is,  the  works 
here  have  been  discontinued  for  some  years. 

Freighting  the  manufactured  article  and  such  an  article  of  bulk  as 
coal,  are  different  matters,  and  yet  there  are  some  Manufacturers  of 
machinery,  iron,  cotton,  &c.,  west  of  us,  who  must  find  it  advantageous. 
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And  as  to  the  Tariff,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  nation  destroying  one  of 
its  greatest  bulwarks,  and  one  of  the  agents  that  has  rendered  her  inde- 
pendent and  great.  It  would  not  do  either,  for  any  one  to  close  the 
workshops  all  over  the  country,  throwing  idle  the  thousands  of  opera- 
tives and  make  us  a  nation  of  Farmers  and  Planters;  take  away  their 
markets,  make  every  one  producers  of  the  same  article,  and  destroy  the 
consumers;  flood  the  country  with  European  goods,  and  drain  from  every 
nook  and  comer  throughout  our  land,  every  dollar  of  the  precious  metals, 
to  carry  back  in  return,  and  perhaps  end  in  more  serious  consequences, 
if  it  were  possible.  Any  serious  attempt  to  destroy  our  Tariff  and  our 
workshops,  the  whole  country  would  rise  up  against;  but  neither  are  any 
fears  to  be  entertained,  our  government  know  these  things  and  never 
intend  it,  we  pi'esume  so  at  least,  as  we  consider  them  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  country  on  this  subject,  and  with 
their  interests.  And  could  it  be  done,  was  any  one  of  them  so  lost  to 
every  semblance  of  patriotism  and  feeling,  as,  from  whatever  circum- 
stances or  objects,  be  they  what  they  may,  to  seriously  attempt  it;  in 
place  of  reducing  the  Tariff*,  there  will  be  raoi"e  prospect  of  its  continuing 
to  be  increased  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  consequent  upon  her 
late  movements,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  subject,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed these  facts  are  all  well  understood  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land;  we  know  they  are  to  every  intelligent  man.  The 
perfect  revolution  seen  by  every  one,  since  even  the  short  period  of  our 
present  Tariff  of  '42,  (and  the  blessings  of  the  whole  country  are  due  to 
the  author  and  those  who  made  it  the  law  of  the  land,)  bringing  us  from 
inaction  and  dependency,  to  our  present  activity,  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity; all,  the  planter,  farmer,  the  resident  of  the  city,  be  his  occupation 
what  it  may,  all  are  busily  employed  who  wish  to  be,  each  obtaining  full 
demand  and  remuneration  for  his  labor,  products  and  investments.  States, 
corporations  and  individuals,  that  were  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments promptly  at  the  time,  have,  in  many  cases,  since  done  so.  Our 
country  drained  of  her  precious  metals,  shipped  to  Europe  to  pay  for 
their  manufactures,  which  they  sent  here  in  such  immense  amounts, 
while  now  the  vaults  of  our  people  and  their  banks  are  stored  with  it, 
accumulated  by  our  labor  and  productions,  and  it  is  fast  returning  to 
us  across  the  Ocean. 

Exchanges,  which  had  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other  be- 
come a  heavy  tax,  are  now  reduced  to  a  trifling  and  inconsiderate  item; 
confidence  restored,  and  every  department  of  business  prosperous. 

What  has  caused  this  great  revolution,  putting  a  stoppage  to  the  flow 
of  European  manufactures,  becoming  involved  in  debt,  and  the  carrying 
off  our  gold  and  silver,  our  becoming  producers  of  every  article  we  con- 
sume, thus  giving  employment  to  the  thousands  of  oiir  people,  calling 
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them  from  the  farm,  the  town  and  the  city,  and  furnishing  a  market  to 
our  planters,  farmers  and  miners,  and  business  for  those  engaged  in  every 
department,  not  one  man  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  but  his  interests 
form  a  link  in  this  perfect  and  all  powerful  chain  of  bulwarks  to  his  own 
and  his  beloved  country's  prosperity. 

Our  Southern  friends  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  great  manufactories 
of  the  North,  as  we  are  of  their  magnificent  plantations,  immense  and 
vast  fields,  of  an  extent  here  unknown  in  our  farming,  their  rich  and 
valuable  products,  their  great  cities,  commerce  and  trade. 

Neither  can  they  feel  that  they  are  not  deeply  interested  in  our  man- 
ufactures, as  they  have  received  and  are  yearly  receiving  advantages  to 
the  amount  of  millions  from  our  manufacturing  industry,  talent  and  cap- 
ital. Before  the  existence  of  works  in  our  country,  and  before  those 
since  started,  had  overcome  all  the  great  difficulties  incident  to  estab- 
lishing new,  complicated  and  expensive  business,  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  European  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  the  South,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  were  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  every  article 
consumed. 

The  following  are  the  former  and  present  prices  of  some  of  our  man- 
ufactured articles.  Iron  $210  now  60  and  S70,  nails  25  now  4  cents, 
window  glass,  for  the  smallest  sizes,  15  and  $20  per  box  now  $2,  cloth 
$6  now  $2,  cassinett  2  and  83  now  75  cents  and  $1,  muslin  25  now  6  cts. 
shirting  75  now  16  and  25  cents,  cotton  yarn  62  now  16  cents,  coppei-as 
8  now  1  J,  salt  $8  per  bushel  now  20  cents;  all  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion, a  statement  of  which,  published  some  time  since,  shewed  a  curious 
change  of  prices  at  the  present  day. 

All  that  we  state  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff",  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  confirmed  by  several  of  our  most  esteemed,  intelligent  and  venerable 
citizens,  amongst  them  the  former  agent  of  the  ancient  "Pittsburgh 
Manufacturing  Association." 

Every  article  has  been  reduced  in  price  from  the  establishment  of  our 
manufactories,  yearly,  to  the  present  time,  as  any  one  who  looks  back 
can,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  extends,  recollect  of  himself,  and  now  most 
of  them  are  as  low  as  could  be  wished,  and  so  low  as  to  astonish  us. 

Thus  the  whole  country  is  now  enjoying  all  these  advantages  furnished 
us  by  years  of  toil,  struggling  and  millions  of  loss  sustained  by  our  enter- 
prising capitalists  and  manufacturers,  in  establishing  this  right  ai'm  of 
our  independence  and  prosperity. 

And  these  prices  would  rise  again  had  the  European  manufacturers 
us  in  their  power;  they  would  receive  a  bounty  from  their  government,  as 
they  do  to  some  extent  now,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sell  their  arti- 
cles here  at  such  prices  as  to  run  down  and  stop  our  manufactories,  as 
some  great  steam  boat  and  stage  companies  in  our  own  country  do  with 
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their  competitors,  and  then  they  would  have  their  own  prices,  holding 
the  rod  over  our  heads  forever,  if  we  made  the  attempt  to  commence 
again,  of  breaking  up  our  business  as  soon  as  started. 

Our  manufacturers,  as  they  become  established,  can  afford  these  arti- 
cles at  low  prices;  they  acquire  experience  and  peifection  and  possess 
the  energy  to  drive  their  business  in  as  great  a  degree,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  Look  at  the  substantial  and  elegant 
manufactures  of  our  country  already,  not  an  article  have  we  attempted 
to  make,  but  that  a  preference  is  given  it  over  that  imported,  both  as 
to  durability  and  appearance. 

All  these  advantages,  in  common  with  the  whole  country,  they  derive, 
together  with  our  yearly  becoming  an  important  market  for  their  cottofl, 
and  creating  a  yearly  increased  demand  for  all  their  other  products,  for 
the  millions  of  population  collected  around  our  manufactuinng  and  com- 
mercial cities  and  towns. 

Who  is  there  of  our  countrymen  that  can  but  take  pridp  in  seeing 
these  things  and  in  cherishing  their  manufactories,  with  encouragement 
for  investment  of  our  capitalists;  very  soon  we  will  produce  every  article 
of  manufacture  we  consume  (and  there  are  many  new  to  us  as  yet,)  even 
to  the  finest  broad-cloths,  velvets  and  silks,  those  already  made  by  us, 
merely  as  experimental,  have  no  superior,  but  to  become  general,  we 
need  more  protection  from  the  European  millionairs'  princely  capital, 
and  their  cheap  labor.  Destroy  our  manufactures  and  the  downfall  of 
our  beloved  country  is  the  result;  and  we  had  made  a  pretty  fair  start  for 
it  previous  to  our  present  Tariff,  as  the  state  of  things  then  proved;  but 
cherish  them  as  your  dearest  interests  and  our  country  and  ourselves  are 
prosperous  and  happy.  These  have  been  the  results  with  every  nation, 
ancient  or  modern,  including  our  own  as  just  shown,  and  we  have  firm 
and  ample  confidence  in  the  good  sound  common  sense  of  all  our  jieople, 
of  every  class,  to  know  which  of  these  they  will  choose;  they  have  chosen 
and  determined  the  matter  by  securing  the  present  Tariff,  and  have 
tested  its  value,  and  pleased  with  the  result,  every  one  has  found  it  so, 
from  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  to  the  laborer,  and  it  must  and  will 
stand  with  the  country;  the  people  have  willed  it,  and  all  the  futile  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  it,  will, not  avail  against  their  all  powerful  voice. 
While  the  people  are  all  prosperous  and  happy,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  be  harassed  by  any  further  movements  on  the  subject,  to 
interfere  with  their  enjoying  that  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  all  par- 
take of  it.  If  any  thing  is  done  on  the  subject,  let  our  government  as- 
certain diligently  what  articles  need  protection,  and  immediately  fur- 
nish it,  and  deserve  the  credit  of  assisting  us  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
est nations  in  the  world. 

We  repeat  that,  as  is  said  of  our  city,  she  is  destined  to  become  one 
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of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  commercial  marts  in  the  world;  this 
is  said  already,  and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  her  advantageous  position, 
and  rich  resources  only,  but  also  of  what  she  has  done  (and  without 
capital,  as  with  scarcely  an  exception,  her  manufacturers  and  merchants 
were  not  possessed  of  that  advantage,  but  extended  their  business  with 
their  increased  means).  We  have  read  some  curious  and  interesting 
facts  relating  to  her  early  history,  when  even  iron,  salt  and  flour  were 
brought  here  from  the  sea-board  cities  on  pack-horses,  where  now  the 
well  laden  canal  boat,  the  powerful  steamer  and  the  mammoth  flat  boat, 
are  all  required  in  carrying  those  articles  to  and  from  us.  The  writer, 
although  but  half  the  three  score  and  ten  in  years,  can  well  recollect 
when,  excepting  her  one  works,  nails  were  made  by  the  hammer  and 
treadle,  not  one  cotton  spindle  driven  by  steam,  a  quiet  borough  com- 
posed principally  of  small  frame  dwellings  and  retail  stores,  numerous 
fishing  and  skating  ponds,  saw  pits  and  commons,  now  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  her  ferries,  and  where  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  steam 
boat,  at  this  period,  it  must  have  been  a  Rari  Avis.  All  this  seems  as  but 
yesterday,  and  what  is  she  already  with  her  extended  streets,  her  splen- 
did public  and  private  edifices,  her  wholesale  stores  and  warehouses  of 
goods,  manufactories  innumerable,  canal  depots  and  basins,  water  and 
gas  works,  her  five  splendid  bridges,  including  the  beautiful  wire  sus- 
pension aqueduct,  her  river  landings  lined  with  splendid  steamers,  canal 
boats,  arks,  rafts,  &c.  and  enlivened  by  their  constant  amval  and  de- 
parture, the  busy  populace  in  her  thronged  streets,  quays  and  workshops, 
the  illumination  of  her  brilliant  gas  lights  and  numerous  furnaces,  the 
roar  of  her  blasts  and  forge  hammers,  hum  of  machinery,  puff"  of  the 
powerful  engines,  and  ringing  of  bells  calling  her  multitude  of  operatives 
to  their  posts,  to  be  seen  and  heard  around  her,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
continually  ascending  over  her,  proclaim  her  prosperity  and  giant  on- 
ward course. 

And  the  improvements  in  her  suburbs,  including  the  numerous  ele- 
gant country  residences,  our  beautiful  and  well  ordered  Arsenal,  with  its 
stores  of  arms  and  military  equipments,  its  magazine  and  extensive  and 
handsomely  improved  grounds.  Our  Marine  Hospital  now  building  by 
govemmeiit,  the  different  iron  Steam  Ships  finished  or  building  by  gov- 
ernment for  our  Lake  and  Coast  service,  the  one  finished  here,  having 
attracted  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  examined  her,  as  to  the  solid 
workmanship,  splendid  finish  of  her  machinery,  her  armaments  and 
equipments,  and  every  thing  relating  to  her,  under  the  control  of  our 
contractors  and  artizans. 

With  the  advantages  of  capital  that  some  Eastera  and  Western  cities 
have  enjoyed,  her  wealth  and  extent  would  have  known  no  limits, 
neither  has  any  trouble  been  taken  to  spread  information  i-especting  her 
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as  has  been  done  by  some  cities,  to  such  great  extent,  some  of  them 
having  several  books  published  on  the  subject  of  their  locations  and  ad- 
vantages, and  although  our  city  is  so  richly  deserving  of  having  her  his- 
tory wnritten  and  circulated  far  and  w^ide,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  done;  although  travel  where  you  will  she  is  the  subject  of  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  interest,  with  every  one  you  converse  with,  her 
great  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation,  and  facilities  of  access  to 
the  seaboard,  &c.  Our  citizens  are  all  intently  engaged  in  their  busi- 
ness and  perfectly  satisfied  in  reaping  the  benefits;  they  have  not  had 
leisure  or  thought  proper  to  do  so;  the  vn-iter  was  thus  forced  into  the 
position  of  an  author,  as  he  has  perceived  what  he  sat  down  to  write  as 
an  advertisement  of  one  column  at  most  of  a  newspaper,  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  such  a  publication.  In  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  advantages  of  our  location,  the  mass  of  evidence  was  so  great  and 
facts  flowed  in  so  innumerable,  that  after  tiring  and  ready  to  abandon 
the  task  he  finally  determined  to  make  it  as  complete  and  correct,  as  in 
his  power;  being  unwell  and  at  home  but  a  few  days,  after  an  absence  of 
some  months,  and  other  duties  to  discharge,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  as  well  executed  as  he  could  wish;  a  plain  matter  of  fact  business 
man,  he  is  more  accustomed  to  the  ledger  than  his  present  employment; 
under  these  circumstances,  if  deficiencies  are  perceived,  as  there  cer- 
tainly will  be,  they  will  be  excused;  his  object  is  to  give  facts  necessary 
to  those  at  a  distance  interested  in  every  thing  in  relation  to  our  great 
Western  world;  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  competent  nor  does  he  wish 
it  supposed  that  he  can  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  a  history  of  our  noble 
city,  the  circumstances  are  his  only  apology  for  making  the  attempt.  It 
would  give  him  vastly  more  pleasure  to  read  a  description  of  her  por- 
trayed by  a  far  more  able  pen;  but  as  with  us  every  one  attends  to  his 
own  business,  failing  to  get  it  done,  after  speaking  to  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen whose  engagements  prevented,  he  reluctantly  sat  downri  to  it  him- 
self, as  it  thus  appeared  to  become  a  part  of  his  business;  it  is  hastily 
but  carefully  prepared;  it  would  require  much  time  and  investigation  to 
do  the  subject  any  thing  like  justice;  (the  few  articles  of  documentary 
evidence  he  happened  to  meet  with  after  his  manuscript  was  written,) 
one  thing  can  be  relied  on,  their  correctness,  as  far  as  it  goes  and  as  far 
as  his  inforaiation  extends;  appearing  before  those  as  well  informed  on 
the  subject  as  himself,  and  some  far  more  so,  it  would  be  preposterous 
not  to  confine  himself  to  well  known  facts.  The  writer  considers  this 
explanation  necessary,  from  the  length  this  advertisement  has  acquired. 

The  grounds  upon  which  our  arguments  are  founded  in  favor  of  our 
location  and  advantages  for  manufacturing,  and  every  description  of 
business,  are  innumerable,  but  so  scattered  as  not  to  be  readily  seen  by 
every  one;  but  when  collected  together  they  are  visible  to  every  eye, 
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and  acquire  a  strength  and  force  iiTesistible;  like  the  innumerable  silent 
streams  of  our  valleys,  when  brought  into  one  channel,  they  are  over- 
whelming. 

What  tended,  in  our  opinion,  to  make  so  full  an  account  of  our  ad- 
vantages necessary,  is  the  fact  of  our  country  being  composed  of  a 
working,  business-like  people.  At  the  East,  as  it  is  here,  business  men 
have  duties  that  require  the  attention  both  of  the  hands  and  the  head; 
you  may  inform  them  the  location  is  most  desirable,  and  advantages 
great,  but  they  have  not  time  to  investigate  every  subject  to  which  their 
attention  is  called.  Give  them  all  the  facts  and  arguments  and  partic- 
ulars in  favor  of  your  propositions,  and  they  possess  the  judgment  and 
ability  to  decide  the  question  of  themselves;  the  necessity  of  our  course 
must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  business  man. 

All  that  he  sets  forth  he  considers  carries  its  own  evidence  and  con- 
viction with  it;  should  there  be  anything  dependent  upon  his  judgment, 
he  thinks  it  due  to  the  public  and  himself  to  show  that  he  has  had  some 
experience  in  business  matters,  upon  which  to  form  his  views;  he  has 
been  employed  for  others  and  himself,  in  active  business  since  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  different  pursuits,  farming,  superintending  several  farms 
and  coal  mines  and  rail  road,  different  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
operations;  among  others,  ten  years  since  in  an  extensive  establishment 
of  the  latter  description,  which  he  entered  as  a  partner  for  a  minor 
owner,  where  he  had  the  exclusive  charge  of  its  fiscal  affairs,  attending 
to  the  purchases  and  sales,  books  and  accounts,  and  which  he  left  at  his 
wards  amving  at  his  majority  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  He 
has  also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  administrator  and  executor  of  estates, 
guardian  of  ininors,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  corporations,  and  through- 
out all  these  various  business,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  never 
been  called  upon  to  correct  or  explain  an  error  in  any  one  of  the  pei'- 
haps  dozen  sets  of  books  he  has  kept  for  as  many  different  persons 
or  concerns,  although  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  their 
investigation  and  settlement,  since  his  thirteenth  year,  now  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years.  But  on  the  contrary,  all,  and  amongst  them  some  of 
our  first  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  two  distinguished  members 
of  the  Bar,  one  of  this  city  and  the  other  of  Philadelphia,  who  admin- 
istered on  an  extensive  estate,  consisting  of  farms,  coal  mines,  &c.,  which 
the  writer  attended  to  for  them  for  three  years,  have  borne  testimony, 
verbally  and  in  writing,  of  his  being  "remarkable  for  the  neatness  and 
correctness  with  which  he  kept  his  books  and  accounts,  and  as  being 
eminently  qualified  for  business;"  in  these  he  possesses  one  of  his  great- 
est sources  of  gratification,  and  a  great  offset  to  the  numerous  trials  one 
is  naturally  subjected  to  when  throvim  upon  the  world  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  whose  duties  have  been  so  varied  on  account  of  a  portion  of  his 
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time  being  requisite  in  attending  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  father  and 
widowed  mother,  and  their  settlement. 

At  present  and  for  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  and  prospering  manufacturing  business;  he  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  obsenang  the  progress  of  our  city,  and  his  duties,  during  the  pe- 
riod just  named,  has  called  him  to  all  our  great  markets,  on  our  rivers 
and  lakes,  at  different  times,  and  those  subjects  have  always  been  a 
source  of  interest  and  reflection  to  him. 

And  that  he  has  not  passed  along  inattentive  of  other  matters  of  public 
interest,  he  will  observe  that  several  communications  of  his,  on  these 
subjects,  were  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  our  public  papers  more 
than  ten  years  since.  Our  borough  and  neighborhood  had  also,  for  many 
years,  felt  the  want  of  a  turnpike  road  up  the  river.  The  citizens  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  route,  had  also  been  anxious  to  see  it  made, 
but  each  party  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  other  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
thus  the  matter  slept;  finally,  at  the  writer's  instance,  a  convention  was 
called,  and  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  those  interested  was  had, 
concert  of  action  effected,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  obtained,  and  in  a 
short  time  that  portion  of  the  road,  which  before  was  impassable,  was 
handsomely  graded,  and  pretty  well  macadamized,  proving  a  great  con- 
venience to  those  along  the  road  and  our  borough,  and  forming  one  of 
the  handsomest  routes  for  a  pleasure  ride  from  the  city;  and  we  hops  to 
see  it  continued  to  Elizabeth  and  Uniontown;  his  name  has  also  been 
connected  with  some  of  our  other  public  improvements.  He  does  not 
consider  himself,  nor  does  he  wish  it  presumed  that  he  is  a  perfect  busi- 
ness man,  or  that  he  has  taken  any  great  part  in  public  matters,  but  what 
he  has  just  written  is  for  the  purpose  named,  of  shewing  that  he  has  had 
some  experience  upon  which  to  ground  his  arguments  and  views. 

That  our  city  is  destined  to  be  great  with  her  now  accumulated  and 
yearly  increasing  wealth,  if  favored  by  Providence,  can  be  determined 
by  examining  her  geogi'aphical  position  on  the  map  of  the  country;  see 
if  her  vast  advantages  could  be  surpassed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  richest  mineral  wealth  in  the  world,  girted  on  the 
North  by  the  Allegheny  with  a  navigation  susceptible  of  improvement 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  considering  her  navigable  branches,  giving  in  all  a  navigation  of 
five  hundred  miles;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Monongahela,  with  a  simi- 
lar extent  of  navigation  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  her  noble  slack- 
water  improvement,  on  whose  bosoms  are  borne  to  our  doors  fleets  of 
boats  laden  vrith  iron,  salt,  produce,  &c.,  in  incalculable  amounts;  steam, 
tow  and  mammoth  flat  boats,  caiTying  each  their  thousands  of  bushels 
of  coal,  and  rafts  of  lumber,  of  every  description,  for  this  and  the  West 
and  South,  (thirty  million  feet  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  brought  to 
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and  by  our  city  yearly)  and  any  required  quantity  of  timber,  bark,  &c., 
for  which  articles  manufactures  and  merchandize  are  taken  back  in  re- 
turn to  supply  a  great  extent  of  country.  To  the  North-west,  the  Erie 
and  Cross-cut  canals,  have  opened  to  us  the  immense  region  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Lakes,  whose  numerous  sail  and  steam  vessels  convey 
with  their  immense  cargoes  of  merchandize  from  the  sea-board,  our 
manufactures  and  other  articles  to  the  various  different  markets,  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,to  the  Mississippi  river,  a  distance  of  some  twelve  hundred 
miles,  including  Chicago,  111.,  Milwaukie,  W.  T.,  Sandusky,  O.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Cleveland,  O.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  numerous  other  places  along 
those  magnificent  bodies  of  water;  and  which  vessels  return  laden  with 
the  rich  products  of  that  astonishing  new  country.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since,  within  ten,  perhaps  less,  that  the  flour,  bacon,  &c.,  used  there  was 
brought  from  Ohio,  now  they  ship  their  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  sea-board,  (a  statement  of  the  yearly  increase  of  their  shipments  since 
its  settlement,  would  be  very  interesting,)  this  with  other  lake  trade  we 
possess  there,  perhaps  embraces  a  coast  of  two  thousand  miles.  We 
have  also  a  company  that  is  working  one  of  the  richest  copper  mines  on 
Lake  Superior,  To  the  East  we  have  the  noble  Pennsylvania  canal, 
more  directly  than  any  other  route  connecting  the  sea-board  with  our 
great  Western  rivers  by  water;  the  cheapest  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, by  which  the  concentrated  and  vast  agricultural  products  of  the 
great  and  rapidly  growing  West,  manufactures  and  merchandize  fi'om 
the  Eastern  cities,  salt,  iron,  &c.,  for  our  own  and  all  the  Western  mar- 
kets, (all  of  which  our  city  is  the  depot,)  are  transported  on  terms  beyond 
competition  by  any  other  present  or  prospective  conveyance.  Pitts- 
burgh, lying  in  the  fonn  of  a  triangle  between  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers,  the  union  at  the  western  point  of  the  city,  of  these 
two  mighty  streams,  form  the  majestic  Ohio,  communicating  with  the 
Mississippi,  lined  with  splendid  steamers  from  our  city  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  with  the 
upper  Mississippi  to  Galena,  the  rich  Lead  region,  and  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  their  innumerable 
branches  of  navigable  livers,  distributing  our  manufactures  over  this  im- 
mense region  of  country;  travel  as  far  as  you  wish,  to  see  the  far  West, 
you  find  it  is  still  in  advance  of  you,  and  here  the  countless  cities  and 
towns  and  the  names  of  our  markets  are  lost  in  number  and  extent, 
and  from  every  point  of  which  we  receive  their  rich  products,  and  an- 
nually increasing  in  value. 

By  our  waters  also,  can  the  Santa  Fee,  and  all  the  rich  markets  of  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  be  most  easily  reached;  we  yearly  sell  their 
traders  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  to  a  large  amount,  wagons, 
harness,  &c.,  to  transport  them  and  their  immense  purchases  of  Eastern 
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manufactured  articles  and  merchandize,  from  Independence  on  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

Thus  stands  Pittsburgh,  her  prosperity  and  rapid  advancement  secure, 
firm  as  the  mountain,  "at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river  with  her  tw^o  aiTns 
extending  North  and  South  to  intercept  all  the  trade  and  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  West,"  and  as  if  protecting  and  inviting  attention  to  the 
precious  object  they  thus  embraced,  connecting  her  w^ith  the  whole  seas 
of  Western  waters,  must  be  a  commanding  position. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country  at  the  junction 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  that,  at  the  era  of  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  it,  it  was  the  bone  of  contention  between  two  of  the  most 
powerful  and  enlightened  of  European  nations.  More  than  ninety 
years  ago,  in  the  eagerness  displayed  by  those  two  nations,  to  grasp  the 
advantages  which  they  each  expected  to  secure  by  the  possession  of 
this  place,  the  first  blow  was  here  sti-uck  in  the  memorable  war  in  which 
Canada  was  wrested  from  France  and  Florida  from  Spain,  and  in  which 
Washington,  along  with  British  troops,  took  his  first  lessons  in  that  ter- 
rible art,  which  he  afterwards  wielded  so  efiectively  against  them. 
Again,  twenty  years  latex*,  two  fi-iendly  colonies,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, so  clearly  perceived  and  so  highly  appreciated  the  advantages  of 
our  position,  that  they  were  well  nigh  involved  in  a  civil  war  for  the 
possession  of  it. 

Such  were  the  estimates  placed  on  this  location  by  two  elightened 
European  nations,  and  by  two  leading  American  states,  long  before  the 
natural  advantages  of  this  position  were  fully  developed. 

When  France  and  England  struggled  to  grasp  this  point,  there  was 
not  a  single  white  man  located  here,  and  long  after  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania advanced  to  the  very  verge  of  a  civil  war,  in  the  assertion  of 
their  claims,  and  even  within  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
iron,  the  gi'eat  staple  of  the  present  prosperity  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
brought  here  on  horseback.  Steam  boats  were  then  unknown,  canals 
were  not  Americanised,  railroads  not  yet  invented,  turnpike  roads  too 
recent  and  expensive  for  the  Ameiican  colonies;  still,  however,  Pitts- 
burgh grew,  her  salt,  her  iron  and  her  flour,  were  all  brought  across  the 
mountains  at  enormous  cost,  and  yet  she  continued  to  grow  slowly  but 
surely,  and  now  around  the  very  point  where  there  was  no  white  resi- 
dent when  France  and  Great  Britain  first  perceived  its  commanding  im- 
portance, there  are  assembled  at  least  forty  thousand  active,  industrious, 
enterprising  freemen.  Almost  one  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed, 
and  in  that  interval  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  have  been  rapidly 
developed.  The  dreary  and  interminable  forests,  through  which  even 
Washington's  guide  could  barely  find  his  way,  have  been  succeeded  by 
thriving  towns,  fertile  and  well  cultivated  farms,  and  broad  and  well 
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graded  turnpike  roads.  The  weary  and  half-stai'ved  pack-horse,  has 
given  way  to  the  well  laden  canal  boat  and  the  splendid  and  powerful 
Steamer,  the  annihilator  of  time  and  space. 

Ninety  years  ago  there  were  no  ways  hut  Indian  paths  to  and  from 
"the  Forks;"  and  yet  two  cities,  many  villages  and  hundreds  of  factories 
have  sprung  up  here." 

The  great  statesman,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  observed,  "there  are 
three  great  points  in  the  United  States:  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  New 
Orleans."  The  great  mind  of  Washington  detected  it  upon  first  view- 
ing it,  and  predicted  her  future  destiny  as  a  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  point.  She  is  now  noted  as  the  "Iron  City,"  the  "Birming- 
ham of  America,"  the  "Emporium  of  the  West,"  and  is  yearly  becoming 
more  so. 

Our  steam  boat  building  and  coal  trade,  have  become  very  important 
and  yearly  increasing  in  value  and  amount.  The  writer  has  just  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  numerous  sights  on  our  river,  that  give  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  business  done  here  and  the  manner  of  doing  it,  a  steam  tow 
boat  having  the  following  attached,  viz:  four  large  coal  flat  boats,  three 
flats,  and  two  keel  boats,  moving  up  stream  by  our  landing. 

Besides  the  numerous  fine  stage  lines  and  packet  canal  boats  East, 
there  has  lately  been  established  two  daily  lines  of  fine  packet  steamers 
on  the  Monon^ahela  to  connect  with  stashes  at  Brownsville  and  the  Bal- 
timore  and  Ohio  rail  road  at  Cumberland,  requiring  but  seventy  miles 
of  staging  and  but  thirty-five  or  forty  hours  time  between  our  city  and 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  the  most  easy,  pleasant  and  varied  modes 
of  travel;  this  has  become  the  most  popular  of  all  other  routes  with  the 
business  community  and  has  brought  to  our  city  almost  the  exclusive 
travel  between  the  East  and  West,  most  of  which  before  was  lost  to  us 
from  want  of'facilities  of  travel  by  rail  road  between  this  and  the  East. 
Every  one,  whether  he  has  business  with  our  city  or  no,  prefers  coming 
here,  as  he  is  at  no  more  expense,  has  no  more  staging  than  just  suflR- 
cient  for  variety,  and  on  his  way  West,  particularly,  his  comfort  de- 
mands it,  as  he  here  secures  his  choice  of  state  rooms;  whereas  if  he 
goes  to  any  point  below  our  city,  in  nearly  every  case,  he  will  find  our 
boats  crowded,  and  he  will  have  to  put  up  with  a  bunk  on  the  floor. 

We  should  have  possessed  these  facilities  years  since,  had  our  citizens 
more  enterprize  in  jmhlic  matters,  and  more  capital  to  spare  from  their 
private  investments;  but  there  they  are  at  home,  they  devote  every  thing, 
time  and  money,  there;  which  is  proverbial  of  them,  as  well  as  that  they 
are  intelligent,  energetic,  warm-hearted  and  prosperous. 

Were  they  like  their  Eastern  friends  in  public  matters,  or  possessed 
of  capital  to  devote  to  those  jnirposes,  we  would  long  since  have  had  a 
continuation  of  the  rail    road    from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  to  this 
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place,  and  perhaps  many  others  made;  we  require  one  or  the  other  of 
these  mentioned  and  will  soon  have  it;  the  travel  between  the  sea-board 
and  the  great  West,  the  close  and  intimate  business  connection  existing 
between  the  citizens  of  these  two  distant  points,  the  immense  amounts 
of  their  transactions  requiring  yearly  their  more  frequent  visits,  and  the 
now  immense  population  of  the  West,  all  demand  it. 

These  facilities  for  close  intercourse  with  our  present  great  and  yearly 
increasing  business  connections  with  them,  we  can  do  without  much 
easier  than  they;  to  their  continued  prosperity  they  are  vitally  necessaiy 
as  far  as  relates  to  Western  business. 

With  our  manufactories  all  here,  the  interests  of  the  East  and  West 
yet  require  close  connections  in  transacting  the  vast  amount  of  other 
business,  this  can  only  be  effected  by  two  ways,  by  rail  roads  direct  here, 
or  by  increasing  the  present  number  of  importing  houses  already  estab- 
lished, until  every  branch  is  fully  represented,  they  would  gain  all  the 
advantages  over  the  East,  as  stated,  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers,  as  to 
enabling  them  promptly  to  fill  all  orders,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  bringing 
them  into  closer  communication  with  their  customers. 

Give  us  rail  roads,  and  we  presume  our  people  would  prefer  visiting 
you  there,  but  to  see  our  Western  business  men  travel,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  nothing  could  be  invented  for  his  too  speedy  locomotion;  he 
arrives  at  the  point  to  change  his  vehicle,  he  springs  from  the  steamer  into 
the  stage,  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  distant  journey,  there  he  is  all  motion 
and  activity  until  his  business  is  despatched,  when  he  takes  his  homeward 
flight  nor  stops  for  rest  until  he  finds  himself  comfortably  fixed  in  one  of 
our  splendid  steamers,  where  he  can  repose  and  glide  swiftly  to  his  home. 

This  is  rendered  inevitable,  in  nearly  every  case,  with  the  business 
man,  as  every  one  knows  how  important  it  is  to  be  at  his  post,  numerous 
and  extensive  transactions  requiring  his  personal  attention. 

This  we  have  seen  in  travelling  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  and 
most  particularly  on  the  way  up  the  river  to  our  city,  we  have  seen  steam 
boat  loads  disappear  with  a  rush  in  this  way,  before  our  connection  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  by  our  fine  steam  packets. 

When  it,  or  ours  from  Philadelphia,  shall  be  continued  here,  we  will 
have  the  almost  entire  Western  travel. 

We  insert  the  following  extract  from  the  able  Report  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company  of  the  present  year: 

"To  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  completion  of  this  work  to  the  Ohio 
river  is  an  object  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude. 

"Since  the  completion  of  the  lock  and  dam  navigation  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  rendering  the  communication  between  Pittsburgh  and  Browiis- 
ville  expeditious  and  easy,  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  Western 
travel  has  been  diverted  from  other  routes  to  this  city;   and,  during  the 
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winter  season,  when  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  canals  are  closed, 
this  road  is  beginning  to  be  regai'ded  as  the  cheapest  and  most  desirable 
route  for  the  transportation  of  merchandize,  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  West. 

"These  results  are,  however,  but  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  com- 
pared with  those  which  may  be  expected  when  the  work  is  completed 
to  the  Ohio  river." 

Although  last  winter  was  a  severe  one  our  fine  steamers,  impelled  by 
their  powerful  engines,  made  such  slight  obstructions  as  ice  one  or  two 
inches  in  thickness,  (which  was  kept  thus  slight  by  the  frequent  opening 
of  the  channel,)  fly  in  all  directions  before  it;  there  was  scarcely  a  day's 
detention,  if  one,  throughout  the  whole  winter. 

Our  different  daily  lines  of  steamers  have  now  acquired  a  character 
for  being  prompt  to  the  hour  of  departure,  and  their  officers,  also  long 
since,  for  their  courtesy  and  efficiency. 

We  will  have  also  the  improvement  of  the  Allegheny  river  by  slack- 
water,  and  other  facilities  and  advantages  yearly  developing  themselves 
and  being  called  into  requisition,  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  yearly  in- 
creasing business,  of  trade  and  travel. 

We  extract  the  following  on  this  subject: 

"Cleveland  and  Pltf.shurgh  Rail  Road. — The  Cleveland  Herald  states 
that.  Commissioners  and  Stockholders  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 
Rail  Road  Company  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Revenna  on  the  29th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  organizing  the  Company.  The 
important  work,  we  have  every  assurance,  will  be  taken  hold  of  with 
spirit,  and  pushed  through. 

"Col.  S.  Dodge  has  for  some  weeks  past  been  engaged  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  route  between  Cleveland  and  Wellsville,  and  we  under- 
stand will  complete  the  survey  to  this  city  soon.  The  route  is  found  to 
be  very  feasible,  the  grade  light,  and  the  road  one  of  easy  and  cheap 
construction." 

Many  of  the  Lake  merchants  go  East  by  way  of  our  city;  this  Rail 
Road  completed,  an  immense  addition  will  be  made  to  our  travel. 

A  convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  whole  West  and  South, 
was  also  lately  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  relative  to  public  improvements 
of  our  rivers,  &c. 

The  canal  packet  route,  between  our  city  and  Philadelphia,  is  the 
most  favorite  one  of  those  travelling  for  pleasure,  or  with  ladies  or  fam- 
ilies, for  invalids,  or  any  others  whose  business  will  admit  of  anything 
less  swift  than  the  flight  of  the  Rail  Road  Car:  here  you  have  the  most 
comfortable  repose,  opportunity  for  exercise,  good  fare  and  time  to  eat 
and  digest  it,  and  the  finest  scenery  along  the  whole  route  to  enjoy.  So 
agreeable  and  pleasant  is  this  popular  route,   notwithstanding  all  the 
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huny  and  bustle  of  the  age,  it  has  an  immense  patronage;  our  business 
men  even  prefering  it  when  their  duties  or  engagements  will  at  all  ad- 
mit of  it,  after  the  fatigues  of  business,  loss  of  rest  and  repose  he  has 
been  subjected  to  in  staging  and  on  rail  roads,  and  attending  to  his  nu- 
merous transactions  in  the  different  Eastern  cities;  and  it  must  ever  be 
so,  as  it  will  ever  possess  these  advantages,  and  the  time  (but  three  days 
and  a  half  between  Philadelphia  and  our  city)  is  sufficiently  short  for 
almost  any  person. 

We  have  also  two  daily  lines  of  steamers  to  Beaver,  connecting  with 
the  Lake  canals,  carrying  their  numerous  passengers,  immense  amounts 
of  produce,  our  manufactures  and  merchandize,  and  towing  canal  boats, 
laden  with  similar  freight.  The  different  steam  boats  engaged  in  the 
Allegheny  trade;  the  daily  lines  and  numerous  transient  steamers  for  the 
great  west  by  the  Ohio,  with  their  countless  passengers,  immense  freights 
of  produce,  manufactures  and  merchandize,  carried  to  or  from  our  city, 
all  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  navigation  throughout  the  entire  year, 
except  in  some  seasons  for  a  few  days  in  winter,  and  during  a  dry  season 
in  summer,  when  our  light  draught  boats  take  their  place. 

Freights,  in  ordinary  and  high  water,  are  extremely  low;  to  and  from 
Cincinnati  8  to  15  cents,  Louisville  10  to  20,  St.  Louis  20  to  40,  to  Nash- 
ville 25  to  37,  New  Orleans  37  to  62,  per  hundred  pounds,  for  heavy  and 
light  goods.  Passages  are  equally  low,  to  Cincinnati  $2  50  to  $5,  Lou- 
isville $3  to  $6,  St.  Louis  $6  to  $8,  Nashville  $10,  New  Orleans  SlO  to 
$15.  Deck  passengers  one  fourth  to  one  half  these  prices.  Time  to 
Cincinnati  60  hours,  Louisville  72,  St.  Louis  7  to  8  days,  Nashville  7  to 
8,  New  Orleans  8;  they  have  been  done  in  less. 

"The  ordinary  expenses  of  travelling  on  the  entire  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  is  for  cabin  passengers,  with  nearly  all  the  conveniences 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  hotel  (excellent  boarding  included)  about 
one  cent  per  mile,  frequently  less  and  rarely  more;  emigrants  and  others 
who  usually  occupy  the  lower  decks  pay  but  fourth  to  half  this  rate, 
finding  their  own  provision." 

Our  city  possessing  all  these  advantages,  it  can  be  seen  that  although 
canals  and  rail  roads  may  radiate  from  Eastern  cities  in  different  direc- 
tions. West  and  South  of  us  to  reach  our  markets,  so  long  as  we  have 
the  Ohio  open  for  navigation  to  all,  free  of  tolls  and  other  expenses  and 
objections  attached  to  the  former,  and  at  these  low  freights  and  fare  and 
quick  time,  with  our  coal,  iron,  and  all  other  advantages,  we  need  not  fear 
competition  from  any  quarter,  as  to  transportation,  travel  or  manufac- 
turing. 

A  tour  around  our  rivers  and  lakes  to  see  our  markets,  the  extent, 
value  and  yearly  increase,  our  waters  alive  with  splendid  steamers  laden 
with  human  beings,  produce,  manufactures  and  merchandize,  amongst 
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the  passengers  the  immense  number  of  emigrants,  they  will  be  seen 
thus  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes  coming  from  the  East,  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi coming  from  New  Orleans,  such  a  tour  can  only  give  any  correct 
idea  of  what  the  West  and  South  are,  and  what  they  are  destined  to  be- 
come; he  will  also  meet  in  the  citizens,  an  intelligent,  noble  minded,, 
generous,  warm-hearted  and  friendly  people,  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
distinguished. 

We  insert  another  extract  from  the  able  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  as  applicable  to  this  subject: 

"It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  a  brief  memory  since  almost  the  entire 
reo-ion  of  country  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  now  teem- 
ing with  millions  of  human  beings,  and  rejoicing  in  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  civilization,  abode  in  primeval  solitude;  and,  who  now  can 
foresee,  what  will  be  the  resources  of  this  vast  region,  within  a  few  shoit 
years  to  come^  As  it  has  been,  so  will  it  again  be  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  most  enthusiastic  mind." 

In  Lyell's  travels  in  North  America,  speaking  on  this  subject  he  says, 
"There  is  no  other  example,  in  either  the  old  or  new  world,  of  so  sudden 
a  rise  of  a  large  country  to  opulence  and  power;"  and  are  we  to  continue 
carrying  all  our  materials  over  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  three  to  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles,  have  them  manufactured  there  and  caiTy  them 
back  ao-ain  here  to  the  Ohio  river,  under  all  these  attendant  disadvantages 
and  unnecessary  expense,  for  the  supply  of  all  this  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try, or  is  it  an  object  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  our  location,  and 
evade  all  these  expenses. 

We  got  along  with  pack-horses  (and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  packing 
by  the  way  in  the  present  process,)  until  the  introduction  of  Turnpikes, 
and  with  the  latter,  until  the  discovery  of  steam  engines  and  Rail  Roads, 
and  with  the  latter  again,  as  a  mail  carrier,  until  now  the  discovery  of  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  nothing  short  of  it  will  answer,  and  are  we  to  keep 
up  in  all  other  respects  with  the  intelligence  and  improvements  of  the 
day,  or  continue  (as  some  nations  we  ridicule  so  much)  in  the  steps  of 
our  fore-fathers,  who  had  no  other  choice  to  make;  we  are  not  that  kind 
of  people,  and  we  think  the  great  error  will  be  remedied:  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt  but  that  when  cotton,  woollen  and  some  other  kinds  of 
manufactories  are  established  here,  they  will  find  that  not  only  Northern 
concerns  cannot  think  of  competing  with  them  in  the  West,  but  that  we 
can  also  successfully  compete  with  them  in  some  of  the  pi-incipal  East- 
em  cities;  we  can  evade  the  expense  they  are  subjected  to  of  carrying 
their  materials,  as  relates  to  wool,  from  Philadelphia  to  their  works,  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  generally,  and  we  do  not  know 
but  as  to  cotton  too,  as  some  of  it  is  taken  East  by  way  of  our  rivers  and 
Pennsylvania  canal;  and  grant  that  they  get  their  cotton  by  sea  at  as  low 
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freight  as  we  do  by  our  river,  which,  however,  we  do  not  think  is  the 
case  by  considerable  difference,  transportation  from  their  manufactories 
to  the  different  cities,  cannot  be  much  less  than  fi-om  here  to  those  cities, 
and  will  be  more  than  made  up  by  our  advantages  in  all  other  respects, 
being  superior  to  theirs,  as  we  have  already  proven. 

We  take  pride  in  the  gi-eat  Eastern  and  Northern  manufactories,  and 
are  pleased  to  see  them  extend  their  business  to  every  market  in  our 
o^vn  and  other  countries,  where  they  can  successfully  compete  in  trade, 
but  we  are  provided  most  abundantly  by  nature  with  means  for  our 
subsistence,  and  we  should  use  them  to  advantage.  We  must  have  the 
manufactories  for  which  our  mountains  of  superior  coal  were  formed,  and 
our  rivers  to  transport  with  such  facility  their  materials  and  productions. 

Our  city,  as  the  great  manufacturing  point,  is  established,  and  is  yearly 
becoming  more  appreciated,  as  the  numerous  new  works  indicate,  in 
cotton,  (the  first  one  about  our  city  for  producing  sheeting,  principally,  is 
now  being  finished)  iron,  steel,  anchors,  anvils,  and  other  heavy  articles, 
carriage  springs,  butt  hinges,  cutlery,  agi'icultural  and  edge  tools,  and 
various  other  articles  new  to  our  city  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Eastern  manufacturers  in  every  department,  if  they  would  retain  the 
business  of  the  West,  must  erect  their  works  here;  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
if  nothing  else,  will  now  compel  vis  to  have  all  our  manufactures  pro- 
duced here,  and  save  our  character,  time,  trouble,  and  expenses. 

So  much  in  reference  to  those  manufactures  we  do  not  already  produce; 
as  to  those  we  now  make,  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  all  this  vast 
region  of  new  country  now  opening  out,  and  increase  of  population  and 
emigration,  the  experienced  manufacturer  and  business  man  can  form 
some  estimate  of. 

We  do  not  say  that  investments  here  would  prove  more  lucrative  than 
some  speculative  one  might  result  in,  but  we  do  say  that  it  would  be  as 
lucrative  as  any  other  regular  and  safe  business  investment  could  be,  and 
in  addition  we  say  they  would  possess  advantages  here  over  any  and  all 
other  places. 

Examination  into  these  facts,  in  regard  to  our  location  and  resources, 
will  convince  and  satisfy  any  intelligent  man  that  a  field  is  here  open  to 
him  in  Real  Estate,  Improvements,  Manufacturing  and  Commerce,  to 
reap  richer  hai"vests  than  any  other  he  could  cultivate  with  certainty. 
Let  him  visit  and  see  it,  and  after  proper  examination  into  every  point, 
he  will  require  nothing  more,  nor  delay  in  engaging  in  it.  He  will  also 
see  the  principal  portion  of  our  city,  so  lately  smouldering  in  ruins 
(which  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  contrary  to  the  exclamations  of  the 
desponding,  we  predicted  it  would  be  entirely  reinstated  within  two 
years  in  a  more  beautiful  and  enduring  form,  and  which  will  be  the  case) 
a,nd  involving  millions  of  loss,  in  less  than  six  months,  mostly  rebuilt. 
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many  families  returned  and  in  comfortable  homes,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers and  mechanics,  in  more  elegant  and  extensive  establishments, 
filled  with  their  wares  and  merchandize,  their  several  factories  of  the 
most  extensive  class,  including  two  Iron  and  Nail  works,  Foundry,  Flint 
Glass  works.  Steel  and  Carriage  Spring  works,  and  other  extensive  man-^ 
ufactories  rebuilt,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  every  one  contin- 
uing their  bushiess  as  usual;  all  the  large  body  of  fifty-six  acres  of  wil- 
derness rviins,  has  in  this  short  space  of  time,  assumed  a  prosperous  and 
cheerful  aspect,  the  lively  appearance  of  the  manufactory  in  full  opera- 
tion, purchasers  and  sellers  receiving  and  shipping,  the  squares  and 
streets  of  new  dwellings,  stores  and  warehouses  being  occupied,  and 
every  other  place  around  covered  by  men  commencing  or  finishing 
buildino-s  on  most  of  the  remaining  ground  in  the  burned,  or  as  it  is  now 
termed,  the  built  district.  This  furnishes  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
her  resources  and  prosperity,  and  indomitable  energy  of  her  citizens. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  astonishment  to  every  one  who  has  seen  this 
rapid  change,  our  citizens  as  well  as  strangers,  and  in  passing  around  the 
smile  of  gratification  will  force  itself  upon  us,  in  seeing  the  great  im- 
provement made  in  the  appearance  of  our  city,  our  citizens  reinstated 
ao-ain,  familiar  names  appearing  on  their  places  of  business,  and  familiar 
faces  at  their  old  stands. 

The  noble  gratuity  of  the  country,  also,  has  relieved  and  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  all  those  thousands  requiring  aid. 

No  place  has  improved  more  than  our  side  of  the  river,  so  far  as  space 
and  opportunity  to  purchase  has  afforded;  we  have  several  extensive 
manufactories,  from  the  ponderous  Rolling  Mill  of  Iron,  to  the  Factory 
of  minute  Tacks;  viz:  four  of  the  former  and  one  now  erecting,  and  an- 
other in  contemplation.  Foundry  and  Engine  Works,  Planing  Machine 
and  steam  boat  finishing  establishment;  ten  Glass  Factories,  for  manu- 
facturing every  description  of  glass,  such  as  flint,  window,  black  porter 
and  wine  bottles,  demijons  and  carboys,  vials  and  druggist  ware,  wire 
drawing  and  weaving  works;  two  Potteries,  one  lately  established,  ma- 
king extensively  beautiful  ware  that  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  im- 
ported article;  three  Saw  Mills;  two  Tanneries;  two  White  Lead  works, 
and  all  the  coal  rail  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  We  have  had 
in  the  course  of  time  several  applications  for  sites  for  Cotton  Factories, 
and  one  at  present  for  a  large  joint  stock  concern,  whether  sufficient 
capital  will  be  had  at  present,  is  uncertain,  but  that  all  such  manufacto- 
ries will  soon  be  established  here,  a  short  time  will  prove  it  to  be  the  case, 
as  every  reflecting  intelligent  man  must  see.  The  borough  of  Birming- 
ham is  also  fast  improving  and  filling  up  and  has  extended  more  the  past 
five  or  six  years  than  in  twenty  years  previous;  that  she  has  not  become 
a  great  and  noted  manufacturing  city,  is  owing  to  the  well  known  fact 


that  the  property  owners  around  it,  on  each  side,  could  not  accept  the 
continual  applications  of  purchasers  for  every  description  of  manufactu- 
riiig  puqjoses,  and  also  for  residences. 

We  invite  the  Eastern  and  European  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  to 
visit  us  and  he  will  find  in  our  city  a  new  Birmingham  that  will  some 
day  as  far  surpass  the  old  one,  as  their  profits  and  wealth  would  by  loca- 
ting here,  what  they  are  at  present.  She  is  yearly  making  rapid  strides 
towards  becoming  so,  as  every  one  who  knows  her  has  seen,  and  can 
yearly  more  plainly  see. 

Their  capital  can  be  well  invested  in  Real  Estate,  Improvements  and 
in  Manufacturing,  and  from  the  mode  business  is  transacted  at  present, 
it  \%  perfectly  safe,  there  now  being  sufficient  good  and  responsible  dealers 
througrhout  the  West,  that  orive  the  manufacturer  the  choice  of  customers 
and  insures  prompt  returns;  and  they  can  have,  if  wished,  agencies  in  the 
different  principal  Western  and  Southern  cities,  as  some  of  ours  have. 

It  is  but  of  late  years,  that  our  accumulated  capital  has  given  our 
manufacturing  and  commerce  anything  like  an  impetus,  and  within  that 
time,  their  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  improvements  of  every  kind; 
the  advances  in  the  prices  of  Real  Estate  has  been  in  proportion,  but 
has  never  gone  up  to  that  extent  of  some  other  cities  of  much  less  im- 
portance. The  population  of  our  city  and  suburbs  is  above  40,000,  a  great 
increase  of  late  years,  and  almost  daily  we  see  some  new  firm  in  each  of 
the  different  branches  of  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  other  business. 
No  city  in  the  Union  is  more  healthy,  arid  we  believe  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity  would  compare,  most  favorably,  wjth  aiiy  other,  in  this  respect. 

Water  street  on  which  was  formerly  residences  and  but  two  or  three 
ware  houses,  and  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  rugged  and  precipitous 
bank  covered  with  trees  and  noxious  weeds,  and  depository  for  the 
rubbish  of  the  city,  the  landing  a  swamp,  now  where  a  more  beautiful 
wharf  or  better  steam  boat  landing] 

And  see  the  change  within  less  than  ten  years,  the  continuous  line  of 
warehouses  and  manufactories  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  the 
beautiful  levee  brought  to  an  agreeable  grade  from  the  street  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  with  its  clean  rock  pavement,  presenting  one  of  the  hand- 
somest frontispieces  to  our  city  of  any  other  East  or  West.  The  front 
on  the  Allegheny  also  has  the  past  year  been  handsomely  improved. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  since  we  had  not  one  daily  newspaper  and  but 
two  or  thi"ee  weeklies;  we  have  now  nineteen  of  the  latter,  and_^?'e  of 
the  former,  each  filled  with  business  cards  and  advertisements  and  well 
supported;  also  one  semi-weekly,  two  tri-weekly,  one  semi-monthly  and 
one  monthly,  making  in  all  twenty-nine.  We  would  wish  no  better 
proof  of  a  city's  prosperity  and  rapid  advancement  and  that  of  her  citi- 
zens, than  this  one  fact. 
5 
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It  has  been  within  ten  years  since  our  first  fine  Hotel,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  was  supported;  we  will  in  a  short  time  have  four 
or  five,  some  of  these  are  in  operation.  The  St.  Charles'  Hotel,  Ameri- 
can and  Monongahela,  are  rising  in  superior  grandeur;  the  two  former 
will  be  occupied  in  a  short  time,  and  the  latter  within  a  year,  all  enga- 
ged and  anxiously  waiting  for. 

Twelve  years  since  we  had  not  one  (possibly  one)  Insurance  office, 
now  we  have  eight  or  ten,  all  (except  one  remaining  one  left  us  by  the 
great  fire)  from  the  eastern  cities,  and  we  have  now  Fire  and  Marine 
risks  effected  at  less  than  at  any  former  period,  and  it  should  be  the  case, 
as  our  Fire  Department  is  the  most  efficient  and  well  organized  of  any 
in  the  country,  and  the  defects  are  ascertained  in  some  of  our  water- 
pipes  and  being  remedied,  and  except  in  cases  beyond  the  power  of  man, 
we  are  impregnable  to  fire;  as  has  been  notedly  the  case  with  us  here- 
tofore. Our  intelligent  business  men  know  this  and  act  accordingly,  in 
fixing  the  rate  of  insurance,  and  so  easy  are  some  property  owners  on 
the  subjeet  that  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  property  is  not  insured. 

Our  merchants,  manufacturers  and  other  gentlemen,  have  formed  a 
"Board  of  Trade,"  for  the  regulation  of  affairs  of  Commerce,  and  for- 
warding other  matters  of  public  interest;  there  are  those  amongst  them, 
and  some  of  our  ^professional  men  and  statesmen,  that  would  do  honor 
to  any  city  or  any  country,  and  we  hope  to  see  some  of  them  take  up  our 
subject  and  do  it  that  justice  it  so  well  deserves,  and  which  they  are  so 
competent  to  perform. 

Look  at  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  purchaser  of  property 
here,  improvements,  manufacturing,  commerce  and  in  all  other  pursuits, 
what  must  be  the  rapid  increase  of  business  and  wealth  in  this  new  coun- 
try of  such  vast  extent,  and  in  this  comparatively  new  city,  where  all 
her  rich  treasures  of  minerals  are  fully  developed  and  her  now  increased 
capital,  and  that  yearly  canned  here,  is  brought  to  bear  with  newly  ac- 
quired force,  the  yearly  increasing  business,  the  increased  travelling 
facilities  connecting  us  with  the  sea-board  cities  and  other  places;  there 
is  no  estimating  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  becoming  established 
here  in  any  business,  as  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  knows  our 
city  and  her  past  history  even  of  a  few  years. 

Every  one  in  every  branch  of  business,  those  who  have  lately  came 
here,  as  well  as  our  other  citizens,  are  highly  prosperous,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends. 

Any  person  who  will  pass  along  the  property  now  offered  for  sale,  either 
by  the  river  or  by  the  fine  turnpike  from  the  bridge,  he  will  see  the  com- 
mencement of  a  city  that  will  be  difficult  to  surpass,  and  extending  for 
miles  up;  the  valley,  the  river  and  the  hills  around,  present  scenery  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme;  no  more  beautiful  or  healthy  situation  can  he  luuiid  for 
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residences,  and  the  mountains  of  coal  bounding  its  whole  length  and 
extending  back  for  miles,  and  the  numerous  rail  roads  running  from  it 
to  the  different  works  and  to  the  river,  shews  the  value  of  the  location 
for  manufacturing.  Rail  roads  can  be  run  from  front  or  rear  in  every 
direction. 

We  here  give  an  extract  from  "Travels  in  North  America,  by  CharleS 
Lyell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  author  of  principles  of  Geology,"  the  most  distin- 
guished Geologist  of  England;  here  is  disinterested  and  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  recollect,  also,  from  one  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
great  coal  fields  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  part  of  our  country,  and 
with  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities;  in  his  reference  to  our 
great  navigation,  he  says: 

"From  Uniontown  we  went  to  Brownsville  on  the  Monongahela,  a 
large  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  country  consists  of  coal-measures, 
like  those  at  Uniontown,  both  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  series  as 
those  more  bent  and  curved  beds  at  Frostburg  before  described.  I  was 
truly  astonished,  now  that  I  had  entered  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Ohio,  at  beholding  the  richness  of  the  seams  of  coal,  which  appear  every 
where  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  and 
which  are  accessible  in  a  degree  1  never  witnessed  elsewhere.  The 
time  has  not  yet  arrived,  the  soil  being  still  densely  covered  with  the 
primeval  forest,  and  manufacturing  industry  in  its  infancy,  when  the 
full  value  of  this  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  fuel  can  be  appreciated; 
but  the  resources  which  it  will  one  day  afford  to  a  region  capable,  by 
its  agricultural  produce  alone,  of  supporting  a  large  population,  are  truly 
magnificent.  In  order  to  estimate  the  natural  advantages  of  such  a  re- 
gion, we  must  reflect  how  three  great  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the  Mon- 
ongahela, Allegheny,  and  the  Ohio  intersect  it,  and  lay  open  on  their 
banks  the  level  seams  of  coal.  I  found  at  Browmsville  a  bed  ten  feet 
thick  of  good  bituminous  coal,  commonly  called  the  Pittsburgh  seam, 
breaking  out  in  the  river  chffs  near  the  water's  edge.  I  made  a  hasty 
sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the  bridge,  looking  downi  the  river,  in 
which  the  reader  will  see  (a,  PI.  vi.)  the  coal  ten  feet  thick,  covered  by 
carbonaceous  shale  (b)  aiid  this  again  by  micaceous  sandstone  (c).  Hor- 
izontal galleries  may  be  driven  every  where  at  very  slight  expense,  and 
so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden  with  coal  and 
attached  to  each  other,  glide  down,  as  shevni  in  the  plate,  on  a  rail  way, 
so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges  moored  on  the  river's  bank. 
The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  the  right  bank  (at  a),  and  may 
be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pittsburgh,  fifty  miles  distant,  as  it  is 
nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  continually 
increasing,  but  never  at  an  inconvenient  height  above  the  Monongahela. 
Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  eighteen  inches 
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thick,  and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are 
other  seams.  I  have  also  shewn  in  my  sketch  another  layer  of  workable 
coal  (at  d,  d),  which  breaks  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  height. 
Almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own  land,  and  the 
stratification  being  very  regular,  they  may  calculate  with  precision  the 
depth  at  which  the  coal  may  be  won. 

"So  great  are  the  facilities  for  procuring  this  excellent  fuel  that  already 
it  is  found  profitable  to  convey  it  in  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  use  of 
Steam  Ships  at  New  Orleans,*  1,100  miles  distant,  in  spite  of  the  dense 
forests  bordering  the  intermediate  river-plains,  where  timber  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  falling  it.  But  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  American  coal-seams,  until  we  reflect  on  the  prodigious 
area  over  which  they  are  continuous.  The  boundaries  of  the  Pittsburgh 
seam  have  been  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  Professor 
Rogers  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  they  have  found  the 
eliptical  area  which  it  occupies  to  be  225  miles  in  its  longest  diameter, 
while  its  maximum  breadth  is  about  100  miles,  its  superficial  extent  be- 
ing about  14,000  square  miles. t 

"In  the  accompanying  map  (PI.  xi.)  the  reader  will  see  a  sketch  of  the 
outline  of  what  has  been  called  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  the  vast  area 
of  which  was  before  alluded  to  at  p.  88,  vol.  1,  as  extending  for  a  dis- 
tance of  720  miles  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  its  greatest  width  being  about 
180  miles.  This  outline  must  be  regarded  as  giving  a  mere  approxima- 
tion to  its  true  limits,  but  when  the  State  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  are  published,  the  extent  of  this  great  coal-field  will  be  most 
accurately  delineated. 

"The  wooded  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  river  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburgh  (see  PL  vi). 
The  latter  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  which  after  their  union  form  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  most  flour- 
ishing town,  and  we  counted  twenty-two  large  Steam  Boats  anchored 
off"  the  wharfs.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  high,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  we  had  a  fine  view  of 
Pittsburgh,  partially  concealed,  by  the  smoke  of  its  numerous  factories. 

"A  great  many  fine  bridges  span  the  two  broad  rivers  above  their 
junction.  In  the  same  hill  I  saw  a  fine  section  of  the  horizontal  coal- 
measures." 

We  have  several  particularly  handsome  sites  for  residences,  some  of 
them  commanding  fine  views  of  the  two  cities,  three  rivers  and  surround- 
ing country,  and  but  a  few  minutes  walk  to  the  beautiful  new  Wire 

*  Should  be  two  thousand  miles.  Also  for  their  Gas  Works,  for  which  purpose  it  has  no 
equal. 

tTrans.  of  Amer.  Gcol.  1810,  p.  446.  .       '     ; 
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Suspension  Bridge,  wliich  will  greatly  add  to  the  pleasure  and  facility  of 
intercourse  with  the  city;  an  act  has  also  lately  been  obtained  and  stock 
pai-tially  taken  for  a  Bridge  at  Birmingham,  but  the  two  fine  Steam  Fer- 
ry Boats  running  direct  to  the  business  part  of  the  city,  must  be  a  much 
more  preferable  accommodation,  a  great  convenience  and  fonning  a 
pleasant  ti-ip,  these  should  answer  for  the  present,  and  now  that  the  pro- 
perty on  our  side  of  the  river  has  been  opened  out  for  sale,  and  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  improvements  of  our  city,  even  the  ponds,  ditches  and 
hills  around  her,  forming  no  obstacles  to  building;  we  now  expect  to  see 
our  side  of  the  river  built  up  with  manufactories,  dwellings,  &c.,  ere 
long  the  whole  extent,  and  like  Allegheny,  bridges  spanning  our  river 
from  nearly  every  square. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  those  wishing  to  join  us  in  improvements  on 
this  property,  to  enter  into  arrangements  during  this  fall  or  winter,  in 
order  to  commence  with  the  opening  of  spring;  those  of  our  citizens 
who  would  wish  to  form  a  company  for  this  purpose,  and  capitalists  and 
experienced  manufacturers  at  the  East,  who  would  wish  to  do  so  of 
themselves,  or  join  a  company  of  our  citizens  of  substantial  means,  or 
those  wishing  to  purchase,  will  please  apply  to  or  address  either  of  the 
undersigned. 

Information  will  thus  be  concentrated  to  one  point  and  may  be  made 
available,  each  one  can  be  visited  or  corresponded  with  and  interchange 
of  views  effected.  The  earliest  investigation  and  attention  is  desirable 
to  all  concerned:  the  writer  has  just  been  informed  by  the  first  person  he 
spoke  to  on  the  subject,  that  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  now  engaged  in 
prosperous  business;  stated  to  him  that  he  would  invest  capital  in  such 
manufactories  as  mentioned  with  other  capitalists  and  experienced  man- 
ufacturers, and  we  doubt  not  a  sufficient  number  of  each  will  now  come 
forward  to  carry  our  object  into  effect. 

The  title  is  indisputable  and  will  be  secured  by  Warrantee  Deeds. 

If  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  previous  to  Monday  the  2.5th  day  of 
May  next,  it  will  be  sold,  either  in  whole  or  part  of  either  one  of  the  plots, 
on  that  day  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  Terms  will  be  moderate  as  could  be 
wished,  only  a  small  portion  of  money  required,  the  remainder  on  a  term 

of  years, 

O.  ORMSBY  GREGG, 

ISAAC  GREGG, 

Birmingham,  Nov.  1845.  MOSES   F.   EATON. 


We  will  also  sell  a  White  Lead  Factory  in  comj^lete  order,  and 
now  in  operation;  the  article  produced  by  it  is  pronounced  superior  by 
all  who  have  seen  or  used  it. 

Also  a  Superior    Tannery,  the  principal  building  of  brick,  with  the 
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vats  sunk  in  the  stone  basement  story;  a  steam  engine  and  everything 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  convenient  establishments  of 
the  kind.     Office  in  the  City,  No.  26,  Wood  Street. 


"We  have  just  been  informed  that  Steam  Factories  are  now  going  into 
operation  extensively  in  the  East  and  North  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods,  one  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with  50,000  spindles, 
capital  $500,000. 

If  steam  can  compete  with  water  power  there,  what  can  it  not  do  hei'e 
whei'e  fuel,  property,  improvements,  expenses  of  living  are  all  so  much 
cheaper,  and  where  the  material  and  customers  are,  saving  all  the  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  transportation  in  cotton  and  double  that  in  woollen 
manufactures,  and  all  the  other  unnecessary  expenses,  and  acquiring  all 
the  other  advantages  enumerated.  One  other  advantage  we  might  have 
mentioned,  in  steam  works  over  water  power  works,  is  that  they  are 
known  to  be  more  permanent  and  lasting. 

The  first  statement  we  mentioned  relative  to  the  advantages  of  steam 
over  water  power,  by  Gen.  James,  in  favor  of  our  city,  was  still  more 
favorable  than  the  one  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  relative  to  Philadel- 
phia. Our  rich  bituminous  coal,  we  presume,  the  cheapest  and  best,  either 
in  the  new  or  old  world,  for  generating  steam  and  all  other  purjjoses. 

Our  present  manufactures  compete  successfully  with  Eastern  and  all 
others,  throughout  the  whole  North  and  South  West;  so  could  every  des- 
cription of  manufactures  introduced  here;  their  great  advantages,  as  every 
one  can  see,  would  place  them  heyond  all  competition. 

If  capitalists  awake  from  the  long  slumber  that  has  been  hanging  over 
them  in  regard  to  our  place,  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  advance  in  wealth 
and  greatness  as  a  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  city;  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  rapid  as  has  been  her  improvement  within  the  past  few  years, 
it  will  be  immensely  more  so,  insuring  those  who  engage  in  the  enter- 
prize  (in  purchase  of  property,  improvements,  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce) more  certain  and  solid  wealth,  than  any  other  investment  of  their 
capital,  as  they  can  see  for  themselves. 

We  have  evidence  of  this  in  numerous  instances  among  our  citizens 
of  rapidly  accumulated  and  princely  wealth. 

There  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  Iron  furnaces 
throughout  our  State,  and  particularly  for  our  market:  some  months  since 
it  was  announced,  the  increase  in  the  latter  amounted  to  eighteen  or 
twenty  establishments  the  past  year,  in  the  new  wild,  timbered  and 
richest  mineral  portion  of  our  State,  bordering  on  the  Conomaugh  and 
Allegheny  rivers. 
.    Our  original  founder  of  Green  Glass  Works,  it  is  said,  })reserved  the 
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first  bottle  he  succeeded  in  having  made  of  good  glass  and  shewed  it  to 
his  fi-iends  as  costing  him  $30,000  being  the  amount  he  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  before  he  was  successful,  this  was  the  case  also  in 
establishinf  Flint  Glass  Works,  Cotton,  Woollen  and  other  Factories, 
similar  and  immensely  more  extensive  losses  were  common  and  now 
the  fii'st  mentioned  works  are  as  common  and  numerous  along  the  banks 
of  our  Monongahela  as  brick  yards.  Our  flint  glass  works  also  produce 
articles  as  clear  and  pure  as  crystal  and  of  the  most  elegant  workmanship. 

Encourage  our  Manufacturers  and  we  will  soon  produce  Cloths  and 
every  article  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  as  low,  as  is  now  the  case 
with  window  glass  and  many  other  articles. 

Another  of  our  oldest  and  most  estimable  merchants,  in  giving  me 
some  anecdotes  of  old  times,  stated  that  when  he  and  his  companions  in 
crossing  the  mountains  on  horseback,  heard  the  bells  of  the  drove  of  pack 
horses,  they  felt  almost  as  much  alarm  as  if  meeting  an  "Algerine  Man 
of  War,"  in  the  narrow  passages,  and  they  generally  formed  some 
acquaintance  with  the  hard  packs  of  salt,  &c.  nail  kegs,  crooked  bars 
of  iron  surrounding  the  poor  animals,  from  their  no  slight  knocks.  He 
also  says  he  once  applied  to  one  of  our  Justices,  to  comj^el  the  delivery 
of  a  lot  of  salt  he  had  purchased  at  eight  dollars  per  bushel,  the  packer 
having  subsequently  sold  it  to  another  merchant  at  a  higher  price!  Now 
the  astonishing  change  in  everything;  and  yet  this  gentleman  and  some 
others  of  his  contemporaries  are  daily  engaged  in  active  business. 

We  have  just  been  shewn  by  the  gentlemanly  Agent,  Mr.  Foster,  the 
prospectus  of  the  "Olden  Time,"  a  monthly  periodical,  intended  to  fur- 
nish a  history  of  the  early  times  of  our  city  and  suiTOunding  country, 
and  progress  of  their  improvement;  we  are  rejoiced  at  this,  it  is  in  the  best 
hands  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cook  is  the  en- 
terprising young  publisher,  and  Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.  for  many  years 
one  of  our  most  distinguished,  talented  and  able  editors,  is  to  conduct 
the  work.  Mr.  Craig  has  done  much  towards  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Pittsburgh  and  our  region  of  country,  and  in  pointing  out 
the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  sea-board,  lakes,  &c.  and  urgfingf  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  connection  by  Canals  and  Rail  Roads.  We 
have  no  doubt  an  immense  amount  of  important  and  curious  information 
will  be  developed  through  these  columns,  valuable  and  interesting  to 
our  citizens  and  those  of  the  whole  country.  This  adds  another  pow- 
erful lever  to  the  periodical  publications  of  our  city. 

The  following  excellent  and  appropriate  Resolutions  were  passed  at 
a  meeting  in  our  city,  since  the  foregoing  was  in  type. 

Whereas,  A  Tariff  Convention  has  been  called  to  assemble  at  Holli- 
daysburgh  on  Wednesday  next,  the  12th  inst.,  and  whereas,  the  manu- 
facturers of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  consider  the  permanency  of  the 
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present  Tariff  to  be  a  subject  which  involves  not  only  their  own  wel- 
fare, but  the  prosperity  of  eveiy  portion  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union, 
and  therefore  believe  it  highly  important  that  their  interests  should  be 
ably  and  faithfully  represented  at  the  said  Convention.     Therefore,  be  it 

ResoJred,  That  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend  the  said  Convention 
on  behalf  of  the  inanufacturers  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1842  must 
chiefly  be  attributed  the  gratifying  contrast  presented  between  the  dis- 
tress and  prostration  so  prevalent  among  our  fellow-citizens  in  1840 
and  '41,  when  compared  with  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce  and  manufactures. 

Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  we  most  anxiously  desire 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  and  are 
willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  secure  that  important  object. 
But  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  preservation  of  the  present  Tariff" 
by  aidino-  in  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  State, 
by  fostering  the  industry  of  every  portion  of  her  citizens,  and  by  creating 
a  home  market  for  surplus  agricultural  produce,  can  alone  render  her 
public  works  productive,  and  enable  her  to  overcome  the  financial  diffi- 
culties in  which  she  is  involved. 

Resolved,  that  we  rejoice  to  witness  the  recent  proceeding  of  a  numer- 
ous portion  of  the  Cotton  Planters  of  Mississippi,  who  have  so  nobly 
and  so  powerfully  sustained  the  Tariff  of  1842,  in  opposition  to  the  free 
trade  opinions  of  some  of  their  zealous  politicians,  and  we  trust,  that  the 
prejudices  of  our  Southern  brethren  will  soon  give  way,  before  the  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  experience,  so  that  all  may  be  convinced  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  producer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  will 
be  promoted  and  identified  by  the  perpetuation  of  an  enhghtened  sys- 
tem of  protective  policy. 

Resolved;  That  although  as  manufacturers,  we  might  be  among  the 
first  to  suffer  from  a  reduction  of  the  present  Tariff,  yet  inasmuch  as  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  liberal  protective  system,  extend  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  so  every  branch  of  industry  would  in  its  time  experience 
the  disastrous  effects  of  its  repeal,  by  which  the  pauper  laborers  of  for- 
eign countries  would  be  sustained,  while  the  enterprize  and  industry  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  own  citizens  would  be  paralyzed. 


If  our  citizens,  including  that  industiious  and  indefatigable  corps,  our 
Editors,  who  are  regularly  becoming  possessed  of  such  varied  and  valu- 
able information,  (we  take  some  half  dozen  papers,  but  we  could  not 
read  all  those  published)  give  us  notice  of  any  other  articles  which  should 
be  manufactured  here,  and  any  other  facts  as  to  the  advantages  and  re- 
sources of  our  city,  we  will  include  it  in  an  addition  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days,  for  distant  circulation,  and  if  they  continue  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  we  will  preserve  it  for  those  who  next  take  up 
our  subject  more  fully  and  more  ably. 


The  following  "article  appeared  in  our  newpapers  since  the  foregoing 
was  in  type,  it  is  from  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  esteemed  merchants. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
BUSINESS  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA. 

Sitting  in  our  store,  on  Tuesday,  at  11  o'clock,  an  aged,  respectable 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  who  has  ti'avelled  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  paiticularly  the  West,  came  in  from  the  Mononga- 
hela  Wharf,  saying  that  there  was  a  very  large  business  doing  on  it,  and 
that  he  had  never  seen  more  business  transacted  at  one  time  in  the  steam^ 
boat  way;  remarking  also  that  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
Western  and  Southern  Produce  coming  up  and  unloading,  and  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods  and  Pittsburgh  manufactures 
loading  in  the  steamboats,  for  return  cargoes  to  all  parts  of  the  West. 
Stimulated  with  the  gentleman's  narrative,  we  put  on  our  hat  and  walk- 
ed down  to  the  wharf,  and  up  and  down  the  Monongahela  river,  spend- 
ing about  an  hour  in  looking  over  and  admiring  the  wonderful  mercantile 
and  commercial  business  of  Pittsburgh,  as  manifested  by  the  wonderful 
steamboat  business  now  before  us,  and  the  hundreds  of  men  and  scores 
of  drays  loading  and  unloading  the  steamers,  and  hauling  to  our  ware- 
houses, canal  boats  and  manufactories,  and  return  loaded  down  with 
goods  and  manufactures,  of  all  kinds  for  the  West  and  the  South, '  the 
cities  and  to^vns  along  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  by  the  canals  to  the  Lakes.  In  order  to  give  our  friends,  at 
home  and  abroad,  an  idea  of  the  business  here,  we  will  give  them  a  list 
of  the  steam  and  canal  boats,  loading  and  unloading,  commencing  above 
the  Monongahela  bridge  and  extending  down  to  opposite  Feny  street, 
and  then  a  list  of  the  prominent  articles;  hoping  it  may  be  a  useful  stim- 
ulant to  the  inquiry,  enterj^rize  and  industry  of  our  citizens: 

Steam  and  Canal  Boats  loading  and  unloading,  viz: — U.  States  Mail 
Line  for  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  Brownsville  and  Pittsburgh  Pack- 
et; Hope  steamer,  with  four  large  flats  in  tow;  Steamer  Warren,  Mead- 
ville  and  Pittsburgh;  Alpheus,  of  Newcastle;  Tempest,  of  Cleveland, 
with  1,410  bushels  of  Barley;  May  Qiieen,  Zanesville;  Laura,  Beaver 
and  Wellsville;  R.  Clayton,  for  Cincinnati;  Rhode  Island,  for  Wheeling; 
National,  for  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  American,  for  Cincinnati  and 
Nashville;  Monticello,  Louisville;  North  Queen,  for  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis;  Bertrand,  for  St.  Louis;  New  England,  for  Cincinnati;  Susque- 
hanna, for  St.  Louis;  Circassian,  for  Cincinnati  and  Louisville;  Allegheny 
for  St.  Louis;  New  Hampshire,  for  Louisville;  Prairie  Bird  and  Sam 
Seay,  for  St.  Louis;  U.  States  Pickaway,  for  Wheeling;  Zanesville  Pack- 
ets, An-ow,  Pilot,  Allegheny  Belle,  and  May  Queen.* 

Articles  loading  and  unloading,  and  on  the  Wharf. — Blooms,  Lead, 
Pig  Metal,  Castings,  Springs  for  CaiTiages,  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Nails, 
Flour,  Wheat,  Rye,  Cora,  Barley,  Oats,  &c..  Hemp,  Cotton,  Feathers, 
Hay,  Broom  Corn,  in  bales,  Tob  icco,  N.  O.  Sugar,  Molasses,  Fish,  Tea, 
Coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  Groceries,  Window  Glass,  white  and  gi'een 
Glass  ware,  Tin,  Tin  ware.  Salt,  and  all  kinds  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Goods  and  Pittsburgh  Manufactures,  Shingles,  Lath,  Boards,  &c.,  &c. 

AN  OLD  MERCHANT. 

*  We  have  also  Steamers  for  all  the  other  different  Western  and  Southern  Ports,  inclu- 
ding Natchez,  Vicksb-urgh,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galena,  Dubuque,  Lafayette,  an.l  all 
others  on  the  AVestern  and  Southern  rivers. 
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WE  GIVE  THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACTS  FROM  OUR  LATE  CITY  PAPERS: 

"Pittsburgh  Manufactures. — Four  Mexican  gentlemen  arrived  in 
our  city  yesterday,  by  the  Steamer  Bertrand.  They  brought  with  them 
over  $40,000,  the  greater  portion  of  v\^hich  they  will  leave  in  our  city, 
for  articles  of  Pittsburgh  Manufacture.  The  value  of  our  trade  with 
Mexico  is  very  considerable.  Every  spring  and  fall,  large  orders  are 
furnished  to  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  for  Iron  and  Glass  Wares, 
Harness,  Saddlery,  Wagons,  Ploughs,  &c.  These  articles  are  mostly 
taken  by  the  Santa  Fee  route,  from  whence  they  are  distributed  over 
the  other  Northern  Provinces  of  Mexico." 

"On  Tuesday,  we  counted  21  steam  boats  at  our  landing,  all  engaged 
in  discharging  or  receiving  freight.  This  certainly  looked  like  business 
times.  Many  places  along  the  wharf  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
passage.  On  Monday,  we  counted  eighteen  steam  boats,  all  engaged  in 
receiving  or  discharging  freight." 

"Clipper,  No.  2. — This  fine  hull  was  launched  on  Monday  from  Por- 
ter's ship  yard,  Shousetown,  and  was  towed  to  this  city  by  the  JVIichigan 
on  Tuesday.  The  new  Clipper  is  the  largest,  and  will  be  the  most 
\2  splendid  boat  that  ever  was  built  f  )r  the  trade  between  this  City  and 
Cincinnati.  She  is  215  feet  long  and  32  feet  beam.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  owners  to  fit  her  out  in  a  style  of  splendor,  that  will  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  boat  on  the  western  waters.  Of  course,  she  will  be  com- 
manded by  Nelson  Crooks;  and  Mr.  Wells,  the  accommodating  clerk  of 
the  old  boat,  will  still  be  about  on  the  new  one." 
_  "The  wharf  on  Monday,  pi'esented  a  very  animated  appearance,  being 

I'-S  )7,  covered  for  a  distance  of  five  squares  with  various  kinds  of  merchandize, 
is  9   among  which  we  noticed  heavy  lots  of  Pittsburgh  manufactured  articles. 

"The  arrivals  of  produce  during  the  past  two  days,  have  been  unusu- 
ally large,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Imports." 

"Thirty  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  barrels  arrived  by  the  river  du- 
ring the  past  three  days,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Imports  by 
the  river." 

"The  splendid  passenger  steamer  Wisconsin,  Capt.  Grace,  made  her 
last  trip  from  Cincinnati  to  this  city  in  54  hours  and  45  minutes,  including 
all  stoppages.     This  is  the  best  trip  this  season." 

And  last  but  not  least — "  'A  Ten  Strike  ! ' — On  her  last  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  the  Empire  was  peopled  by  a  thousand  or  more, 
and  the  births  on  board  made  Jive  additional  berths  necessary.  The 
Empire  against  the  world!" 

Freights  to  the  Lakes  are  at  the  low  rates  of  25  and  35  cents  per  100 
lbs.  for  heavy  and  light  goods — passage  three  dollars. 
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